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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorrEsPonDENt. } 
LTHOUGH the present fashion borrows its 
elements from all epochs, it strives in vain 
to restore the details thereof, and tries and rejects 
one after another. Among these are figured fab- 
rics. The coming season will be devoted chiefly 
to plain goods, and the bourettes and pin-head 
checks will be the only exception to this rule, as 
both these materials, without being quite plain, 
have exactly the same effect a few paces distant. 
The new checked stuffs resemble a pincushion 
covered with small pin heads in 





modernize a last year’s bonnet by lining it with 
a different color. Double-faced ribbons are pre- 
ferred at present for bonnets, as well as for trim- 
mings of fichus and collars. There have been 
manufactured a series of new colors, which are 
very striking. These are in shades of blue and 
green absolutely unknown hitherto, and destined 
to be combined. One of the largest manufac- 
turers of Lyons goods informed me recently that 
they have at present at least three hundred dif- 
ferent shades of blue, and as many shades of 
green, reproducing, thanks to the discoveries of 
our chemists, all the shades of the minerals, vege- 





several tints. These pin heads [| 
are raised, and when seen close 
by form a kind of design, but at 
a short distance they only show 
the soft lights of velvet. 

Linen in shades of beige, 
écru, brown, gray, and even 
white will be much used for 
summer toilettes. These will 
be embroidered with cotton or 
fine wool in red, blue, black, 
and yellow colors, in the so- 
called Russian or Renaissance 
style. Wrappings to match will 
be more than ever de rigueur, 
whatever the material of which 
the dress is composed, but 
sacques will be comparatively 
in the minority. Mantelets, 
scarfs, and visites will dispute 
their reign, and it may already 
be foreseen that this coalition 
of several against one will pave 
the way for the defeat of the 
sacque, which is not of their 
number. 

After many attempts and va- 
rious contradictory predictions, 





only in the spring. The English fashion has 
prevailed over the old French traditions. Win- 
ter will take place in spring, spring in summer, 
and summer in autumn. This is a new calendar 
to which one must grow accustomed, and which 
explains many anomalies of fashion and many ir- 
revocable changes. Formerly it was the custom 
to be crowned and decked with flowers only when 
going to balls. But as there are no longer any 
balls in winter, and one does not wish to be de- 
prived of flowers for so long a time, their em- 
ployment has been extended to every-day toilettes. 
Balls taking place in the spring, when the days 
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the following combination, not 
for all toilettes, but at least for 
the majority, seems to have 
been decided upon: Rather 
short skirt, with over-skirt real 
or merely simulated by means of 
trimmings; corsage separate, 
and very long; and wrappings 
to match. This does not signi- 
fy that polonaises will not be 
worn. Nothing is ostracized by 
the present fashion. It only 
means that  polonaises will 
share the fate of sacques, and 
from being the majority will be- 
come the minority. Princesse 
dresses will still be worn in the 
spring, but very little in the 
summer. 

Straw bonnets were formerly 
made either of straw of the 
natural color, or dyed black or 
gray. At present, however, 
straw is made in all colors, so 
as to match the shade of each 
dress. This fashion, however, 
is as yet exclusive. Persons 
who are economical do not feel 
themselves compelled to have 
as many bonnets as dresses. 
They wear a bonnet of yellow, 
gray, or black straw, trimmed 
with ribbons to match the 
dress, or of a color which may 
be worn with all dresses, which 
is still more economical, but 
also less elegant. The shape 
of bonnets, still exaggerated by 
the trimmings, feathers, rib- 
bons, and flowers, unfortunate- 
ly remains as high as_ ever. 
Bonnets with brim caught up 
on one side, and the capote shape, are preferred. 
Capotes for the spring are made generally in two 
shades. The crown is of faille of a compara- 
tively dark color, and the facing of the brim of 
faille or satin of a lighter shade. The amadou 
tint is lined with rose or blue, the capote de sol- 
dat (bluish-gray) with old gold color, ete. 

The trimming combines the two colors used 
for the crown and brim of the bonnet. The brim 
of the capote is frequently turned up in the back 
its entire length, or merely on one side. This 
fashion permits ladies of an economical turn to 





Fig. 1.—Conrirmation Suir. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—First Communion Svir. 
For description see Supplement. 





add a small quantity of cachemire des Indes, plain 
or with pin-head check, or bourette, to compose 
a new toilette. Of the silk are made the back 
breadths of the skirt, the sleeves, and the trim- 
mings, and of the other material the corsage, the 
front of the skirt (bordered with a trimming of 
the same material as the back of the skirt), and 
the mantelet. In two shades of gray this toilette 
is very pretty, and at the same time quite simple. 

There is much argument just now about the 
style of hair-dressing, and some leaders of fash- 
ion are endeavoring to effect a change therein, 
but I doubt that they will be successful, the great 
majority veing simple-minded 





























Fics. 1-3.—EASTER SUITS. 


tables, and animals, as well as all the fruits and 
flowers, of creation. 

Evening dresses designed for dancing are made 
more and more rarely with a low-necked corsage. 
The shoulders are almost always covered by the 
corsage, and the latter opens in a large square in 
front in the Louis XY. style. The neck is trimmed 
with a ruche of tulle or lace, and frequently the 
latter is arranged in the back like a Valois fraise 
—that is to say, upright—and is held in place at 
intervals with fine threads of wire. In future 
large receptions and dancing parties will be held 





are already warm and long, have annexed the 





Fig. 3.—ConrirMaTion Suit.—[{For pattern and 
description see SuppL, No. ILL, Figs. 24-32.] 


gardens for promenades, thus causing the inven- | 


tion of new styles for toilettes designed for dan- 
cing. People no longer dance in winter, which 
suppresses the low-necked corsage, but in the 
spring, and almost in the daytime, which renders 
necessary comparatively high-necked corsages, 
that is to say, only opening square. 

Dresses of two different materials will continue 
to be worn this spring, and nothing is in reality 
more economical. A lady always has in reserve 
an old silk dress of a solid color. It suffices to 


and given to following certain 


guides, who in this instance 
are the hair-dressers. It is, of 


course, to their interest to main- 
tain on ladies’ heads the cost- 
ly and voluminous structures 
which they have compelled 
them to wear so long. The 
reform in question briefly con- 
sists in suppressing the rolls, 
puffs, and curls, and in waving 
all the hair, and ornamenting it 
only with bands of gold, silver, 


velvet, or silk, or else with 
strings of pearls. The latter 


are employed a great deal for 
the hair, and are even worn on 
hats; but this is not in the 
best taste. Gold is also much 
worn in galloons and fringes, 
or else in powder strewn on 
feathers, foliage, and moss. I 
am happy to say that as yet 
gold is not worn in the daytime. 
Gloves are very long, and are 
trimmed with the coat of arms 
embroidered in gold, silver, and 
colored silks. A pair of gloves 
trimmed in this manner costs 
six dollars, Fortunately not 
every one possesses a coat of 
arms to be embroidered on the 
gloves. 
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CEMENT FOR 
LEATHER. 

A CEMENT which is recom- 
Di mended for leather belt- 
ing, but which is probably 
equally serviceable in covering 
worn-out places in shoes, ete., 
is given as follows: Take com- 
mon glue and American isin- 
glass, equal parts; place them 
in a boiler and add water suffi- 
cient to just cover the whole. 
Let it soak ten hours, then 
bring the whole to boiling: 
heat, and add pure tannin until 
the mixture ropy, or 
appears like the white of eggs, 
Apply it warm. suff the erain 
off the leather where it is to 
be cemented; rub the joint 
surfaces solidly together, let it 
dry for a few hours, and it is 
ready for practical use, and if 
properly put together it will not 
need riveting. 
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SALICYLIC ACID FOR 
PRESERVING FRUITS. 
CCORDING to Hausner, 
fruit can be preserved per- 
fectly for any length of time by 
being placed in suitable vessels 
and covered by a solution of salicylic acid, the 
top of the vessel to be closed by a glass stopper, 
parchment, rubber, or other suitable substance. 
It is claimed that not the slightest taste of the 
acid is imparted to the fruit, which retains indef- 
initely its natural flavor. 

In some cases there is thought a slight 
loss of sweetness in the fruit. This is remedied, 
however, by the addition of a moderate quantity 
of sugar to the salicylie solution. 

The solution itself is prepared by adding the 
acid to water in the proportion of one-third of an 


to be 
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ounce to the quart, boiling in an enamelled or 
porcelain pot, and on its clearing and settling, de- 
canting the clear solution from the residuum. 
The solution is used cold, and what remains from 
the boiling can be used to prepare additional 
quantities of the solution, 

Where fruit is to be preserved in sugar, as in 
the ordinary process, the addition of a small quan- 
tity of the salicylic acid will prevent any danger 
of souring or fermentation, 





FIVE. 
“Bur a week is so long!” he said, 
With a toss of his curly head. 

“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven !— 

Seven whole days! Why, in six, you know 

(You said it yourself—you told me 80), 

The great God up in heaven 

Made all the earth and the seas and skies, 

The trees and the birds and the butterflies! 

How can I wait for my seeds to grow?” 
“But a month is so long!” he said, 
With a droop of his boyish head. 

“Hear me count—one, two, three, four— 

Four whole weeks, and three days more; 

Thirty-one days, and each will creep 

As the shadows crawl over yonder steep; 

Thirty-one nights, and I shall lie 

Watching the stars climb up the sky! 

How can I wait till a month is o'er?” 
“But a year is so long!” he said, 
Uplifting his bright young head, 

“All the seasons must come and go 

Over the hills with footsteps slow— 

Autumn and winter, summer and spring: 

Oh, for a bridge of gold to fling 

Over the chasm deep and wide, 

That I might cross to the other side, 

Where she is waiting—my love, my bride!” 
“Ten years may be long,” he said, 
Slow raising his stately head, 

“But there’s much to win, there is much to lose; 

A man must labor, a man must choose, 

And he must be strong to wait! 

The years may be long, but who would wear 

The crown of honor, must do and dare! 

No time has he to toy with fate 

Who would climb to manhood’s high estate!’ 


“Ah! life is not long!” he said, 
sowing his grand white head. 
“One, two, three, four, five, six, seven !— 

Seven times ten are seventy. 

Seventy years! As swift their flight 

As swallows cleaving the morning light, 
Or golden gleams at even, 

Life is short as a summer night— 

How long, O God! is eternity 2?” 
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tH The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
ont gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for March 16 contains two engravings 
from SVANLEY’S African sketches, and an at- 
tractive story. 
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WEEKLY for March 23. 


A WORTHY STUDY. 
7 our next number we shall begin the 
publication of a very valuable series of 
papers, entitled “ Hints to Women on the 
Care of Property.” The writer of these pa- 
pers, Mr. ALFRED WALKER, is a resident of 
New Haven, where he is distinguished for 
his thorough knowledge and capacity in re- 
lation to business; and his work comes to 
us strongly recommended by President Por- 
rer, of Yale College. 

These papers will treat of business mat- 
ters, as their general title shows, from the 
simplest rudiments to the more complicated 
affairs, omitting nothing that can be of any 
use or information concerning the common- 
est proceedings. They will give desirable in- 
struction concerning such things asthe keep- 
ing of bank-books and the drawing of checks 
—among the first essentials of any business 
lite; and will proceed to speak at length 
of those branches requiring skill and judg- 
ment, such as the various forms of invest- 
ment, explaining the character and man- 
agement of bank and railway stocks and 
joint stock companies, so far as may be, 
giving advice in relation to the purchase, 
care, and disposition of real estate, and in 
relation, also, to the giving and taking of 
notes, the giving of powers of attorney, the 
nature of mortgages, the making of wills, 
and all those details, indeed, concerning 
which any woman may be required to 
have knowledge, and to act upon that 
kuowledge. 

It will thus be seen that these papers 
comprise a work not only novel, but of an 
incaleulable importance ; and we are aware 
of nothing that has previously been pub- 
lished whici gives these matters of minutiz 





in a form precisely adapted to the feminine 
reader. As arule, all that women know of 
business is what they can gather from obser- 
vation and practice by their powers of imi- 
tation. It has been too customarily consid- 
ered by fathers and husbands that it is not 
worth while to initiate them into the ar- 
cana of affairs, and that when they have 
been given a check-book, then the whole 
duty of man has been done in that relation, 
while women themselves are apt to feel 
that when they have used two or three of 
such check-books they have become accom- 
plished women of business, with a right to 
look with contempt on the unfortunate lit- 
tle wretch who thinks that as long as there 
is a blank check left in her book there is 
money standing to her account in the bank. 

While this error and neglect on the part 
of male guardians are largely attributable 
to thoughtlessness, they are also in some 
respects the resultant of a peculiar chivalry 
which, always intending a complete care of 
women, takes for granted that such care is 
always given, and which would really spare 
the softer sex all trouble in relation to such 
vexatious concerns. In addition to this is 
the unexpressed and possibly unshaped fear 
that by a knowledge of business women 
may lose some of the delicacy and bloom 
which make their tender charm, and, by 
gaining in self-reliance and losing some- 
thing of their weak dependency, become less 
attractive beings; while women themselves, 
knowing the power that weakness always 
has upon the chivalric heart, have often 
been swift to exert it, under the delusion 
that ignorance means innocence, and under 
the expectation that every man is to prove 
himself a knight of the Round Table. 

If we are not mistaken, it is not yet thir- 
ty years since the passage of laws in recog- 
nition of the separate estates of married 
women; and it takes all of one generation 
so to familiarize the public mind with a 
change of that nature that it shall compre- 
hend the necessity of educating women to 
the proper discharge of the duties devolving 
on them by reason of such change. <Al- 
though the law of self-preservation would 
in the end cause women to look about and 
secure their own safety, it has been hitherto 
extremely difficult for them to learn the 
means of doing so, and this difficulty is 
something which good use of Mr. WALKER’sS 
“ Hints” will go far toward overcoming. 

We know that in the old order of things 
whatever a wife inherited became her hus- 
band’s property, and instances without 
number have been quoted of the injustice 
thus rendered, as when a man, receiving his 
wife’s fortune with her, has afterward in 
anger or dislike put it in such form that 
he could bequeath it, or the greater part of 
it, to his own relatives, so that she has 
“taken in sewing” for her livelihood, while 
they have rolled by in the carriages bought 
with her money, or as when a dying hus- 
band has left his wife her own property, to 
remain “hers so long as she remained his 
widow.” Through the progressive intluence 
of modern times all that has been done 
away with, and women have been accorded 
in almost every State nearly all that they 
ean claim. That having been done, the 
sense of fitness that would not leave prop- 
erty in the hands of children and idiots 
makes it necessary to educate women to the 
proper care of such possession. A husband 
or a father has but to pause and think of 
the dangers to which his wife or his dangh- 
ters are left exposed on his death, in order 
to realize the wisdom of giving them far 
completer instruction in business affairs 
than they have hitherto enjoyed.. When 
this is done, and a woman is conscious that 
she is acquainted with the subject, she will 
no longer timidly shrink from transactions 
with the feeling that they are something 
with which she is unable to cope, and in 
which she must have a man’s assistance; but 
she will, on the contrary, understand that if 
there is any difficulty here, she knows the 
forms, and is as able to deal with it as an- 
other, and although not scorning assistance, 
she will not be compelled to put the whole 
thing out of her hands as beyond her ken, 
and take a man’s word for it that it is all 
right or all wrong, but she will “call for 
persons and papers,” she will put her name 
to no document that she has not read, and, 
whether taking entire management or not, 
will in her ability to supervise operations 
be very unlikely to be beggared through 
the carelessness or dishonesty of others. 

There have been frequent public revela- 
tions recently, in which it has been made 
apparent that men who enjoyed the fullest 
confidence of friends have been capable of 
betraying the trust. Many people have 
read of the various cases with equanimity, 
sure that, although the friends of others are 
base, their own are noble. But many oth- 
ers have trembled with insecurity, and have 
seen the fabric of fortunes that it has taken 
a lifetime of their labor to build within the 
future grasp of any perjurer who, taking an 


oath to protect, exerts his power only to 
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prey. These reflect that they are as liable 
to deception as another, and they become 
aware that the only assurance of safety they 
can have is in the instruction of wives and 
daughters, as to the care of money, in a 
knowledge of all the forms and methods 
of such care. A general interest in this 
possibility seems now to have sprung up, 
and we imagine that at no distant day it 
will be held as unfortunate for a woman to 
be unacquainted with the conduct of busi- 
ness as with the figures of the multiplica- 
tion table. There are always more or less 
swindlers abroad in the world, whether as 
captivating adventurers or as people care- 
less of duty. In the case of trustees, for 
instance, perhaps the men are few who will 
be willing to impose on the ignorance of the 
beneficiaries under the will and testament 
that gives power to themselves; but, how- 
ever few, it is impossible to be too well pro- 
tected against them, and one of the first 
rights of women is the right to know how 
to manage their own affairs. 

Quite apart from any danger of imposi- 
tion or wrong at the bands of trustees, un- 
worthy husbands, bargaiuers, or brokers, is 
the advantage to be gained by the increase 
of usefulness, the opportunities for self-sup- 
port, the power of obtaining more intimate 
companionship with a husband, the real 
growth of intellect, and the large-minded 
sense of ability to deal with all one’s diffi- 
culties, that come with a good knowledge 
of business. We are sure that every woman 
who studies carefully these papers of Mr. 
WALKER’s of which we speak, will have no 
need of being at the merey of any outside 
party, be he honest or otherwise ; and as we 
recommend them to our readers, we subjoin 
a letter from President PORTER, that it may 
be seen what distinguished authority sub- 
stantiates our views: 





“Yate CoLiece, 

“New Haven, Connecticut, January 11, 1878, 
“Mr. Atrrep WaLker is well known as an experi- 
enced man of business in this city, and a citizen of 
tried integrity. Ihave no doubt that the little manual 
which he has compiled for the press will be found to 
be thoroughly prepared and to be eminently useful. It 

ought to be widely circulated. N. Porter.” 





MANAGING MAMAS. 
S prema mammas” is a phrase of sa- 
Bt 


tiric import applied to mothers who 
are presumed to be overanxious and unduly 
ambitious to make desirable matches for 
their daughters. It is employed so vaguely 
and so indiscriminately as to have very lit- 
tle meaning and very little justice, but it 
always conveys, or is at least intended to 
convey, a degree of reproach. Hardly any 
woman with marriageable daughters, wheth- 
er one or several, can escape the imputation 
of being a manager. Not to be so labelled 
or libelled—the words as used are nearly 
synonymous—she must keep aloof from her 
daughter or daughters in society, and wholly 
neglect the duty which she manifestly owes 
them. Even then it is questionable if she, 
will not be accused of doing more in a mat- 
rimonial way by appearing to do less; it is 
only a deeper art, it will be said; it is some 
new ruse she is practicing to render more 
certain What she assumes to be indifferent 
to. Thus whether she manages or does not 
manage, Whether she likes management or 
detests it, she is by common report a man- 
ager all the same. 

Every mother of any fineness who has 
daughters in society is naturally sensitive 
to the suspicion to which she is aware she is 
incessantly liable. She instinctively shrinks 
from it, while she knows sbe can not shun 
it, and is therefore placed in a perpetually 
awkward and embarrassing position. By 
trying to avoid it, many mothers go to the 
opposite extreme, surrendering such super- 
vision and direction of their girls as are sim- 
ply prudent and proper, and they often have 
occasion to rue their premeditated remiss- 
ness. 

The people who talk so much of managing 
mammas would seem to believe that the first 
obligation of a mother, when she has a mar- 
riageable daughter, is to remain in absolute 
ignorance of her daughter’s masculine ac- 
quaintances and associates, to have no pref- 
erence for men of character, refinement, and 
reputation over men frivolous, vulgar, and 
dishonorable, and to be totally regardless 
of the kind of a husband she may elect. 

Should a mother fail to show interest in 
her girl's matrimonial prospects, should she 
permit her to be introduced to young men 
of sviled name or of no worth, she will be 
far more sharply criticised, and very de- 
servedly, than she can he for any amount 
of the most active and obvious manage- 
ment. She has ever to steer between Scylla 
and Charybdis; if she avoids one, she is 
pretty certain to go to pieces on the other. 
She must choose between entire reckless- 
ness of her daughter’s wedded happiness, 
and the name of an untlagging contriver 
and manipulator in her connubial interest. 
If she be a true woman and a good mother, 











she will not hesitate. Her girl's safety, es- 





tablishment in life, and future contentment 
will prevail with her over any apprehension 
of scandalous or censorious tongues. To be 
a manager is, after all, an error—to style it 
such—in the right direction. Any mother 
had better be too careful than too care- 
less, had better take her daughter’s peace 
and prosperity too much to heart than too 
little, had better be very earnest and un- 
tiring in producing a certain conjugal result 
than heedless in observing the drift of com- 
promising circumstances. 

Managing mammas are generally accused 
of exerting their peculiar ability and influ- 
ence in behalf of (expected) rich sons-in- 
law, irrespective of any other consideration. 
Were this true, many of the harsh things 
said of them might be extenuated, if not 
excused; but it is not true of any number 
of mothers, who are called managers when 
they are suspected of wanting any kind of 
son-in-law. So many men, especially very 
young men, are atilicted with conceit, cox- 
combry, or egotism, or all three together, 
that they are apt to imagine that mothers 
cherish designs upon them, when the moth- 
ers would not annex them to the family on 
any account. Rebuked for their pretension 
or insolence, they comfort their wounded 
vanity by declaring that their treatment is 
due to their unwillingness to propose, as 
was evidently the maternal determination 
that they should. They are fond of closing 
their expressed grievance by asserting every 
man’s right to choose his own mother-in- 
law, and their unshaken resolution not to 
be dragooned into matrimony by any woman 
alive. They seldom have any faith in their 
own averments, for they know far better 
than they could be persuaded to confess 
that as sons-in-law of any mamma, mana- 
ging or otherwise, they would be supremely 
ineligible. 

Most of the talk and cheap satire about 
managing mamuias is in this country down- 
right impertinence. Women who are really 
such, in the full and offensive meaning ordi- 
narily attached to the words, are not admi- 
rable nor always estimable, though some- 
thing might be said in their defense. But 
there are really very few of them. The ma- 
jority are coinage of the brain or creatures 
of cynicism. The men who imagine that 
mothers and their daughters are angling 
for them would be less unjust and less fool- 
ish if they knew that neither those mothers 
nor those daughters, supposing them to be 
addicted to marito-piscatorial sports, could 
be induced to fish in such shallow streams. 
Instead of too many managing mamumas, in 
the loose, merely satiric sense, we have not 
enough of them in the republic. American 
mothers, as a rule, are notoriously careless 
about their daughters’ matrimonial pros- 
pects and possibilities. They need, in a ra- 
tional way, to manage more than they have 
done or are likely to do in many years to 
come, 





“HOME, AGAIN” 

FPNHE influence that home exerts over the 

affections attests itself, perhaps, most 
strongly after an absence of some duration. 
What enjoyment do we not anticipate in 
meeting our friends again, what happiness 
lies in wait for us in that “dearest spot of 
earth!” How does the countenance of some 
indifferent person from that enchanted 
neighborhood seem most welcome, to wear 
a sort of familiar comeliness unrecognized 
before! The absence inay have been en- 
joyable enough in itself; we may have seen 
the cloud-caps of the mountains tlushed in 
the sunset, the rainbows tangled in the in- 
tervals, the breakers ghostly in the moon- 
beam; but all the while the fact that home 
is waiting for us there in the background, 
with its humble comforts, its quiet com- 
panionships, its cozy fireside, its cheerful 
table-talks, its community of interests and 
anxieties, lends a sweetness to one’s vaca- 
tion which it would otherwise lack, and 
gives one the certainty that however eva- 
nescent this form of pleasure may prove, 
positive and stable delights are to be found 
elsewhere. If it is sometimes agreeable to 
leave one’s roof-tree for a time, to change 
the view-point, to drop the cares and wor- 
ries, to forget the inefticiency of servants, 
to be nourished like the flowers, without 
taking thought for the morrow, or counsel 
with the grocer or the cook-book, yet it is a 
thousand times more satisfying to return to 
it, to resume suspended duties, to see how 
the vines have stretched up and tlowered, 
what miracles have been wrought in the 
kitchen-garden, to hear all the household 
gossip, to renew an acquaintance with the 
pleasant nooks in-doors and out, to have the 
neighbors dropping in to welcome us—above 
all, to feel that we have been missed. Even 
the frets and jars of housekeeping have ac- 
quired a familiar and precious quality; we 
enter into the controversy with Bridget 
with renewed vigor; the counsels with cook 
and provisioner assume the attribute of nov- 
elty due to the interreguum. We burn to 
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wield the laboring oar, we are eager to hug 
our burdens, and feel as if we had been ab- 
sent a hundred years. We did not realize 
before, perhaps, how pleasant home was, 
what ease our lounging-chair afforded, how 
bright the world looked from our windows, 
how desirable it was to have something 
definite to do, without being obliged to en- 
joy ourselves lest we should not get our 
money’s worth. To be among our own 
books and pictures, among people whose 
happenings are of interest to us, within call 
of our own doctor; where our finery excites 
emotion, where we may yet wear our old 
clothes and be treated with respect, where 
our credit is good and our letters are not de- 
layed, where we know every body and ev- 
ery body knows us—these are some of the 
advantages which we discover on returning 
to our own threshold; and it sometimes 
seems to us as if the great pleasure of tray- 
elling consisted in coming home again! 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING COSTUMES. 

FPAUE earliest importations of French costumes 

for the spring show few changes from the 
styles that are now in vogue. The clinging prin- 
cesse dress remains the foundation for a variety 
of designs, all of which, when completed, have 
the princesse effect. Thus there are separate 
basques with over-skirts, though the over-skirt 
is now attached to the lower skirt; there are 
princesse polonaises showing the merest glimpse 
of the skirt beneath; and there are the still 
newer over-dresses with basque and apron front 
and polonaise back; yet any one of these de- 
signs, when properly carried out, will closely re- 
semble the princesse dresses that are made all 
in one piece. The only really distinctive style is 
that of the English cut-away coat with vest and 
a long over-skirt, or else the short kilt skirt with 
scarf. There are also many very elaborate cos- 
tumes with short skirts, usually finished as kilts, 
with slender polonaises or basques and aprons. 





COMBINATION COSTUMES, 


Combination costumes remain in fashion, Out 
of fafty French dresses exhibited, those of black 
silk were the only dresses that were entirely of 
one material, and these were elaborately orna- 
mented with jet, fringe, lace, and bows of satin 
ribbon. The combinations are of two materials 
of one shade, and also beautiful contrasts are 
shown by trimming bourettes and gauzes with 
silk or satin pipings of two or three oddly blend- 
ed eolors. The newest combination dresses are 
less patchy-looking than those lately in vogue, 
with alternate gores of different materials the 
whole length of the over-dress. They now re- 
turn to the simpler fashion first introduced of 
having the entire over-dress of a lighter color, 
and the Skirt of darker silk. True, some of the 
skirt material appears in the over-dress, but it is 
only as a vest or plastron, with collar, pipings, 
pockets, in many cases sleeves, and, when the 
garment is very long, in the side trimmings or 
panels that are now so popular. The materials 
for such over-dresses are damasks of most indef- 
inite designs and small figures ; Louisine silks of 
quaintly combined colors, with each thread of 
different hue from that next it; and the loosely 
woven woolen stuffs in less defined pattern than 
the basket cloths and diagonals of last year. For 
instance, for early spring there are over-dresses 
of gray and blue woolen threads that form pin- 
head dots, worn over a blue-gray silk skirt ; beige- 
colored wool with bars of cardinal red threads is 
worn over dark brown silk; bourette with dark 
green rough threads on a gray surface is used 
over a réséda (gray-green) silk skirt ; a clear gray 
quadrillé wool fabric is made up with ashes-of- 
roses silk; oiive green bourette with pale blue 
and cardinal threads is worn with an olive silk 
skirt, and piped with pale blue and cardinal sat- 
in. The Louisine silks make elegant costumes 
for spring and summer in artistically blended 
colors, such as dark myrtle green with threads 
of old gold, cardinal, and ivory, over a plain green 
silk skirt, or else the ground of the Louisine is 
gray, with threads of sky blue, red, and gold, and 
the skirt is red-brown silk, with blue and gold 
pipings in the flounces. 





NEW FEATURES. 

The most conspicuous new feature is the ab- 
sence of the many seams now seen in the back 
of basques and polonaises. Many are shown with 
merely a short side form beginning in the arm- 
hole, and a seam down the middle of the back. 
Others, however, retain the long seams from the 
shoulder and have two side bodies, and it will be 
difficult to induce ladies to dispense with these, 
as they do much toward producing the slender 
effect now considered stylish. 

Large Charles II. collars covering the shoulders 
are seen on many dresses and on wraps. These 
do not look well, however, unless finished at the 
top with a standing collar or pleated frill. When 
these are not used, the neck of the dress is cut 
square, and has a plastron, or else it is trimmed 
to represent a square. A small narrow fichu or 
collarette of folded silk is used even with square- 
necked dresses. Vests are shown on all kinds 
of dresses from the plainest to the richest. 

Basques are of simplest shapes, and are not 
elaborately trimmed. Some of them are genuine 
postilion basques cut square behind and laid in 
flat pleats of the material, or else a cluster of 
satin or silk pleats is set in; these pleats do not 
come quite up to the waist line, but begin two or 
three inches below it, allowing the seams of the 
waist to come gracefully over the most tapering 
part. Straight round cuirass basques are also 
shown, but not so generally as those with pointed 





The shoulder 
seams are still made short, and the neck as high 


front and back and shorter sides: 


as it is possible to wear it. There is no cording 
about the best dresses, except a small cord in the 
armhole. Sleeves are tight coat shape, buttoned 
outside the wrist on very plain dresses ; for more 
dressy basques they are equally tight, but are so 
short that they reach only half-way between the 
elbow and wrist, where they are turned upward 
as a cuff, or else they are made still shorter, and 
finished with a frill. The over-skirts worn with 
these basques are on all French dresses sewed in 
with the belt of the lower skirt, and in many cases 
form part of it. Thus the dress is made on a 
foundation of cambric; the long apron and panel 
sides are sewed directly upon the cambric lining, 
while below this and in the back the silk is left 
flowing and bordered with a flounce. The bot- 
toms of skirts have a simple and narrow trim- 
ming alike all around the skirt, or else the three 
front and side gores have a pleated flounce, and 
the back breadths are gathered in to form a fan 
train, and are not trimmed on the edge. The 
balayeuse of white muslin and lace is in all new 
suits, but should not be worn with walking dress- 
es. The lower skirts of costumes when made 
separately are more clinging than ever. The 
front and single side gcre are perfectly plain at 
the top, and the back breadths are very narrow, 
but are widened in pleats just back of the knee 
to form a fan train; indeed, this pleated train is 
now used on the plaimest dresses. Soft facings 
of crinoline muslin are preferred to the stiffer 
wigging, and these in their turn have a narrower 
facing of alpaca at the bottom. Polonaises are 
in the princesse style, with buttons or bows down 
the entire front, or else they are cut away or al- 
lowed to fall open and show a trimmed skirt be- 
neath. Black cachemire des Indes of the quality 
sold for $2 or $3 a yard is much used for these 
over-dresses. They are trimmed with jet galloon 
and satin ribbons. Many have small fichus to 
wear with them on cool days. 


TRIMMINGS, 


Illuminated beads of dark rich colors, like those 
spoken of by Madame Raymond as suggesting 
stained-glass windows, are on dresses of various 
kinds, such as black silks, camel’s-hairs, gray 
cloths, and the Louisines of varied colors. Jet 
beads are also largely used, and many opaque 
white beads, also amber ; fewer of the gray clair 
de lune beads are imported than last year. The 
fringes are made up of linked loops of these 
beads, with many large pear-shaped pendants, and 
there are many silk galloons of open designs, in 
which they are introduced, while others are en- 
tirely of strung beads. Thick yet narrow braids 
of colored wool or black are also shown for trim- 
mings, and there are many cords and braids /a- 
miné, or with silver and gold threads wrought in 
them. Trimmings cut from the piece are mostly 
of satin, though plain faille and watered silk are 
also used. Above every thing else, embroidery is 
chosen for French dresses, from the simplest ging- 
ham or iawn up to richest silks. For the latter, 
colored beads are worked in the figures; for sim- 
ple wash dresses the embroidery is mostly Ham- 
burg-work, but is done in such elaborate designs, 
and includes so many colors in each pattern, that 
it seems at the first glance to be the most artistic 
hand-work. Very few silk buttons are seen, but 
occasionally small satin buttons are used. The 
preference, for wool suits of nicest quality, is for 
the exquisitely shaded pearl buttons, for those 
richly carved, or else tinted to match the colors 
of the dress, and finally for the substantial horn 
and wooden buttons an inch in diameter, quite 
thick and heavy-looking, and with eyes sunken in 
the centre. 

POPULAR SUITS. 

For popular suits made for general wear a new 
fabric called barége de Luz is much used. It is 
all wool, of light quality, more closely woven than 
the sleezy buntings of last summer, and so soft 
and flexible that it will not rumple or cockle. It 
is bought in dark seal brown, gray, beige, plum, 
black, moss green, and other solid colors, with a 
striped border in which white is introduced, and 
this trims the dress most effectively, requiring 
only buttons to complete it. The prettiest of 
these when made up are sold for about $40; 
they have a basque front, princesse back, diago- 
nal apron, and prettily pleated or striped panels 
on each side. There are several designs for these 
pretty and convenient dresses. 

HENRI DEUX DRESSES. 

Grand toilettes for dinners and receptions are 
being made up in the elegantly simple designs 
that are known in England as pre-Raphaelite 
dresses, but are marked Henri Deux by the Pa- 
risian modistes. They consist of a basque and 
flowing skirt hanging in long graceful folds from 
the waist down, unbroken by tie-back strings or 
flounces. The trimming is most elaborate em- 
broidery straight down the front from throat to 
toe, on the wide antique collar, the deep cuffs, 
the square basques, and the panel pockets. The 
materials are rich brocades, faille, and satin, and 
the old-time levantine that is entirely without 
stiffening of any kind; the colors are the quaint 
robin’s-egg blue, old gold with black, tawny 
browns, and the new green which is called Mor- 
ris green. Sometimes, instead of embroidery, 
rich creamy white lace garniture is laid on these 
rich dresses; that with Vandyke points is espe- 
cially liked; the new pearl-wrought laces are also 
used. 

SAILOR SUITS AND KILTS. 


Sailor suits for young ladies are imported in 
beige-colored woolen and in gray, blue, and cream- 
colored linen, made with short skirts that repre- 
sent kilts, but are only pleated from the knee 
down in front and on the sides, while a plain 
square apron covers them upward to the belt; 
the back is a kilt from the waist down, and there 
are panel clasps embroidered on the sides to hold 











the skirt back, or else merely for ornament. 
These have an embroidered sailor collar, em- 
broidered cuffs, pockets, and clasps. Sailor knots 
of silk, blue, cardinal, beige, or white are em- 
broidered on the hem with white, and employed 
as cravats for these dresses. The coat is a long 
cut-away garment, and the vest is embroidered 
also. Many kilt suits similar to those illustrated 
last week, and of which a cut paper pattern was 
given, are among the importations. The stylish 
beige-color, which is darker than cream, is used 
in cachemire des Indes and in de bége for these 
suits. Others are of stone-color or blue-gray, 
and many are of bourette, with blue or brown 
rough threads on beige surfaces, or else olive 
green threads on gray grounds. 
WHITE LAWN, ETC. 

Ladies who make up their own white suits for 
summer will find excellent models in the Victoria 
lawn suits that are now trimmed with scarlet 
or navy blue embroidery. They have pleated 
basques with yokes, or else cut-away coats and 
vests edged with a narrow scalloped frill wrought 
with red or blue, or both together. The long 
over-skirts are of simple shape, with knife-pleat- 
ed muslin, on which the colored embroidery falls, 
and a demi-trained skirt merely trimmed with a 
deep kilt-pleating. The price, ready-made, for 
such suits is $15. For the same price are suits 
of blue and white percale in the “old china” fig- 
ures; these are made like the cut-away coat and 
vest with long over-skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 
9, Vol. XI, and are edged with white Hamburg 
scallops. Some have separate white piqué vests 
fastened by blue ball buttons. Ladies who still 
cling to white piqué dresses on account of their 
pleasant warmth for cool mornings in the coun- 
try are having them made with the favorite cut- 
away coat and vest, and trimming them with very 
dark embroideries, in which much red and black 
are introduced. Some have long over-skirts, while 
others prefer the kilt skirt, with a scarf knotted 
on the side or else behind. White lawn wrappers 
are being prettily made with a flounce of embroid- 
ery around the skirt, while the princesse waist is 
trimmed to outline a sacque. These are to be had 
in sheer plain lawns as low as $4. To brighten 
them up for the house, ladies will put down the 
front, on the sleeves, and just back of the neck 
long-looped bows of double-faced ribbon, pink on 
one side and cardinal on the other, or else pale 
blue with dark lapis blue. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


New lisle-thread stockings are in bourette de- 
signs of two colors to match summer dresses. 

Cashmere fichus will be worn as spring wraps, 
trimmed with embroidery, jet, and fringe. 

New fringes of mixed colors are single threads 
of silk, not knotted, but falling over the heading 
as if to conceal it. New galloons, similarly made, 
have a mossy effect. 

Chinese fringes, tied in the hem of the garment 
and knotted in meshes below, are on the new 
cashmere and camel’s-hair wraps. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co. ; 
and Lorp & Taytor. 











PERSONAL. 


CHARLES READE, in the opening chapter of 
Put Yourself in His Place, makes a remark about 
the manufacturing town of Hillsborough that is 
equally applicable to New York, viz., ‘* The city 
is pock-marked with public-houses.”’ 

—Ex-Governor SeYMouk believes in short 
words. At the Educational Convention held re- 
cently in Utica he said: “I have always thought 
that on the trial of Joun F. Knapp, for murder, 
the jury found him guilty not because the proof 
was so strong—for the judge thought it weak— 
but for the reason that Mr. WEBSTER put be- 
fore them the scene of the old man’s death in a 
way so graphic that they mistook his speech 
for proof.... WILLIAM H. MAYNARD, a very able 
man, who stood high in this county and this 
State, once wrote out a speech for the Fourth 
of July in words of one syllable. His strength 
was very much due to the fact that in thought 
and speech he made it a rule to use as few words 
as he could, and those that were short and clear. 
If he had lived out his term of threescore years, 
he would have been known as one of the great 
men of our State. I do not mean to say that the 
mere fact that the word is short makes it clear, 
but it is true that most clear words are short, 
that most long words we get froin other tongues, 
and the mass of men do not know exactly what 
they mean, and I am not sure that scholars al- 
ways get the same ideas from them.” 

—Mr. Harvey once asked Mr. WEBSTER whom 
he considered the greatest man he had met in 
the Senate or with whom he had come in con- 
tact in public life. He replied, without hesita- 
tion, ‘‘JoHnC.CaLHoun. He was long-headed, 
a man of extraordinary power—much the ablest 
man in the Senate.” 

—WILLIAM and Mary Howir't are living at 
Meran, in the Tyrol, where they are busy with 
literary work. W. H. is eighty-two; the age of 
M. H. is not given in the biographical dictiona- 
ries, but she was married to W. H. in 1823, and 
that was fifty-five years ago. Their first work, 
The Forest Minstrel, was published in that year, 
and bore their joint names on its title-page. 

—Madame Yosuipa, wife of the Japanese min- 
ister, has learned to speak English quite well. 
She has a fairy palace of a mansion, flavored 
throughout with a captivating suggestion of 
Orientalism; her silks are wonderful, and as for 
her china—!! 

—Some years ago a beautiful poem, called 
“The Children,” appeared in the columns of a 
New York weekly paper. It was written by Mr. 
Cuar_es M. DICKINSON, who did not, however, 
use the initial of his middle name in his signa- 
ture as author. The poem became immensely 
popular, and was widely copied, sometimes with 
credit, sometimes without. At length, as the 
author had dropped out the “ M.,” some com- 
positor carelessly dropped off the ‘on’’ from 
the end of his name, and the poem started afresh 
on its travels through the newspapers under the 
magic name of CHARLES Dickens. A well-known 











English elocutionist gave further currency to 
the error by reciting it as one of the most beau- 
tiful productions of his illustrious countryman. 
The error was pointed out, over and over again, 
to be as often repeated. Even the careful editor 
of Our Children’s Songs, published by the Har- 
PERS, assigned the authorship to Dickens. The 
proper correction was made in that volume as 
soon as the error was detected; and in justice 
to Mr. Dickinson, who has been unwittingly 
defrauded of the honor to which he is entitled, 
we make this statement of the facts in the case. 
It is a high compliment that his beautiful and 
touching poem should have been attributed to 
DIcKEnNs, but it is hard that he should lose the 
credit of having written it. 

—When Mr. WEBSTER was Secretary of State, 
the French minister asked him whether the 
United States would recognize the new govern- 
ment of France under Louis NapoLeon. The 
Secretary assumed a very solemn attitude, say- 
ing: “Why not? The United States has recog- 
nized the BourBoys, the Republic, the Dircetory, 
the Council of Five Hundred, the First Consul, 
the Emperor, Lovis XVIIL., Cuarves X., Louis 
PHILIPPE, the—” “Enough! enough!’ cried 
the French minister, perfectly satisfied with 
such a formidable citation of consistent prece- 
dents. 

—Mother THERESA, the oldest member of tha 
Carmelite nuns in America, died at Baltimore a 
few days since, aged eighty-one. She was a na- 
tive of Georgetown, D. C., and her father, Mr. 
SEWALL, Was a favorite officer of General Wasu- 
INGTON’s. When a baby she often sat in the 
general’s lap. 

—A second edition of General CEsNoLa’s in- 
teresting work on his researches and discoveries 
in Cyprus has just been issued by the Harpers. 
The popular demand for this attractive volume 
is complimentary to the general, and shows the 
wide-spread interest his discoveries have excited 
in the minds of American readers. 

—Several interesting personal souvenirs were 
destroyed by the burning of Marshtield, Mr. 
WEBSTER’S country home. Among these were 
HEALEY’s fine portrait of Mr. Wepsrer, a mar- 
ble bust of Pius IX., engraved likenesses of 
MELBOURNE, WELLINGTON, BURKE, and other 
English statesmen, a portrait of Queen VictTo- 
RIA, and a scaglia table presented to him by 
King “Bomba.” The house also contained a set 
of Sevres ware once owned by Louis PHILIPPE; 
a part of the “ Rusu silver,”’ two-thirds of which 
was presented by the late Mr. Harvey to the 
Somerset Club, and all the wedding presents 
of a granddaughter of Mr. WeBsTeR, valued at 

On these there was no insurance; for- 
tunately, however, the pictures and silver were 
insured for $3000. Mrs. WepstTeEr, after the fire, 
became the guest of Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPs, 
whose house is near the famous homestead 
which now lies in ashes. 

—Of JoHN STuakT MILL, whose statue was re- 
cently unveiled in London, the London Spectator 
says: ‘* Mr. MILL as an economist will long out- 
live Mr. MILL as a logician; and those who 
knew him most intimately will agree that Mr. 
MILL as a man was probably greater than 
either.” 

—Mrs. Lucy Nicuors, of Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, celebrated her hundredth birthday on 
February 17. At 10 p.m., when the company 
thought of retiring, she was still fresh, and 
wanted to make a night of it. ‘* When I eet 
started,’’ she said, ‘I like to go the rounds.” 

—Rev. GEorGE WoopsribGE, D.D., of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, who died a few days since, was a 
great-grandson of JONATHAN Epwakps. He was 
seventy-four years old, and for forty-five years 
had been an Episcopal minister at Richmond. 

—Mrs. Justice CLIFFORD, who passes the win- 
ter with her husband in Washington, is a slen- 
der, erect lady between fifty and sixty years of 
age, has a twinkling merry black eye, and dark 
hair with scarcely a line of silver in it, dresses 
plainly, and is loved by every body. The wife 
of Senator Davis is her warmest friend; she is 
less in size, her hair is a little grayer, and her 
eyes largeand full. She isa sensible, plain wom- 
an, Whom any one would be better for knowing. 
So says one who knows both. 

—Lord Napier, the present Governor of Gi- 
braltar, and one of Great Britain’s most distin- 
guished and successful generals, is elaborately 
sketched in a recent number of the London 

World, which says: ‘‘Lord Naprer shines no 
less in his private and social relations than in 
his professional capacity. He is the most kind- 
ly of men. In no respect does this show itself 
more strongly than in his friendly encourage- 
ment of the rising young officers of the day. He 
loves their society, seeks them out, brings them 
forward, makes them the companions of his long 
rides, converses freely with them, pouring forth 
the while the treasures of his knowledge and ex- 
perience, counselling, explaining, encouraging 
by turns. There are many whose feet are now 
securely placed upon the ladder of fame who 
still remember the patronage and support of the 
distinguished veteran. To members of his own 
corps, to Engineers especially, he has been ready 
always to hold out a helping hand; he weleomes 
gladly the news of fame won by his brother offi- 
cers; he presents a sword as a prize for the 
Woolwich cadets, and takes always the liveliest 
interest in corps success. But he is a soldier 
above all, and anxious always to indoctrinate 
Engineers with the paramount importance of the 
military side of their training. ‘Put more sol- 
diering into it, and fewer girders,’ he said to a 
young sapper subaltern at Chatham, who show- 
ed him with pardonable pride a piece of his work, 
in which the civil had been exalted at the ex- 
pense of the military engineer. The same gen- 
erous spirit Which has made him beloved by all 
the young men under his orders shows itself 
also in the liberal interpretation he has put upon 
the viceregal duties of entertainment in his pres- 
ent position. Although by no means rich, he is 
the most hospitable man in the world. Never, 
perhaps, have the hospitalitics offered by the 
Convent to society generally been on a larger 
scale than during the present régime. Lord Na- 
PIER is ably assisted by Liudy Naprer—a thor- 
oughly sympathetic and prévenante hostess. His 
lordship keeps open house; balls, dinners, con- 
certs, children’s theatricals, follow each other in 















en 
Guards of honor, marti rom regimental 
bands, military uniforms thronging the grand 
staircase, filling the long vestibules adorned 
with portraits of old military worthies, and 
scenes reproducing the great sieges and assaults.”’ 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Fig. 1.—Borper ror Neck-Tres.—Satin anp Hatr-potka Stitcu 
EMBROIDERY, 


Borders for Neck-Ties.—Satin and Half-polka Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tnksk borders are worked on white crépe lisse, and are designed for trim- 
The design Fig. 2 is worked between two rows of the border 


ming neck-ties, 


Fig. 1, forming a kind of insertion, 
-designs to crépe lisse, work the embroidery with pink, white, 
and olive green shaded silk floss in satin and half-polka stitch, 


and in point Russe, 


Having transferred the 


The upper and under end of the em- 


droidery is edged with button-hole stitch scallops worked with 


blue silk floss. 


Between the 


bord rs 


stitches worked with white silk. 


al 


rows of half-polka 


Knotted Fringe for Dresses, Wrappings, ete. 


Tus fringe in the original is worked with coarse blue and 


brown saddler’s silk and fine gold cord in knotting. 


To make 


the fringe work on a double foundation thread (on one end 
of which is fastened a knotting end of gold cord and of brown 
and blue silk), as follows: With the gold cord work one but- 
ton-hole stitch loop on the 
foundation thread, close to 
this work with brown silk 


one tatting knot (fer this 


work one but- 
ton-hole — stitch 
loop downward 
on the founda- 
tion thread and 
a similar loop 
upward), * with 
the gold cord 
work one but- 
ton-hole — stitch 
loop, with blue 
silk four tatting 
knots, with gold 
cord, after an 
interval of an 
inch and a half, 
one button-hole 
stitch loop close 
to the last tat- 
ting knot, with 
brown silk, aft- 
er oan interval 
of an inch and 
a half, one tat- 
ting knot, and 
repeat from >. 
In each loop 
formed of gold 
cord and brown 
silk fasten a 
strand of blue 
silk six inches 
and a half long, 
laid double, in 
doing which 
turn the loop of 
gold cord in the 
middle onee, ob- 
serving the il- 
lustration, 


Design for 
Cover of 
Prayer or 
Hymn Book. 
Satin Stitch 
Embroidery. 


Tue embroid- 
is 


ery worked 
on a foundation 
of dark blue 
velvet in satin 
and half-polka 
stitch and in 
point Russe. 
For the cross 
use black sad- 


dler’s silk, and 
for the border 
and roses silver 


bullion. The 
halo is work- 
ed with gold 


Empromwerep Kry Basket. 
For desigu see Supplement, No, XIII, Fig. 62 
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Fig. 1.—Book-Mark.—Satin anp TLAtr- 
POLKA SritcH Emproivery. 
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For design sce Suppl., No. IV., Fig. 33. 
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Fig. 2.—Borper ror Neck-Tres.—Satin anp Hatr-potka Sritcu 


EMBROIDERY. 


thread, and the crown of thorns with dark olive green saddler’s silk. The 


thistle design is worked with similar silk and with silver thread. 


On the under 


side of the prayer or hymn book the monogram shown on this page may be 


worked. 


Monogram for Prayer or Hymn Book.—Satin Stitch Embroidery. 


tache. 


Fig. 


» 


Work the cross with black 
edge it with silver cord. 


Sth 


TuIs monogram is worked partly with gold cord and partly 
with black silk in satin stitch, and is edged with silver sou- 


The ornaments of the monogram are worked with 


Figs. 1 and 2. 


saddler’s silk in the colors of the foundation, in satin, half- 
polka, and knotted stitch. 


Book-Marks.—Satin Stitch Embroidery. 


For the foundation of the book-mark Fig. 1 use blue velvet. 
saddler’s silk in satin stitch, and 
The halo is worked in point Russe 
with gold thread. For the anchor use silver bullion, and for 


the passion-flowers silver 


thread. 
worked with black silk, 
and the monogram with 
similar 
bullion. 
the embroidery, line the 
book - mark 







ord 





2.—Book-Mark.—Satin anp Hatr- 
POLKA StitcH EMBROIDERY. 





The stamens are 


silk and. silver 
After finishing 


with white 
lustring, button- 
hole stitch the 
edge with silver 
thread, and trim 
it on the under 
end with silver 
fringe. 

The book-mark 
Fig. 2 is worked 
on a foundation 
of gray faille in 
satin, chain, and 
half-polka stitch. 
For the cross use 
black silk, for 
the edge silver 
bullion, and for 
the crown of 
thorns dark olive 
green silk. The 
wheat and ber- 
ries are worked 
with gold bull- 
ion, and the 
leaves with gray 
silk. Having 
lined the book- 
mark with the 
material, button- 


hole stitch the 
edge with gray 
silk, and trim 
the under end 
with gold fringe. 
Embroidered 


Key Basket. 

Tus key bas- 
ket is made of 
black — polished 
bamboo rods, or- 
namented with a 
gilt bead edge, 
and lined with 
pink faille, which 
forms puffs be- 
tween the rods. 
The top of the 
basket is trim- 
med with a lam- 
brequin of pink- 
ed white cloth, 
which is em- 
broidered in the 
design given by 
Fig. 62, Supple- 
lent, in satin 


EMBROIDERED Basket For Drst Corns. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIL, Fig. 61. 
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stitch and point Russe. 
For the forget-me-nots 
use blue and yellow, 
and for the rose-buds 
and foliage pink and 
olive green, silk floss. 
The lambrequin is head- 
ed with box-pleated rib- 
bon, fastened down with 
: eet be ° + pink buttons as shown 
a. ohabaabeds : -: bythe illustration. For 
the bottom cover a 
piece of card-board of suitable size with pink faille, and 
set it in the basket. Bows of pink faille ribbon are set 
on the handle. 


chet) ON the Next Fo seerere cee enerereememae sme eet qumqemmuageramenunngnquane momene weggets ne 
ch., working off the 
upper veins together, 
4 ch., 4 de. separated 
each by 1 ch. on the 
next 4 single ch., 13 
ch., pass over 13 st., 1 
de. on the next st., four 
times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the next single 
ch. 9th-11th rounds. 
—Like the Ist - 3d 
rounds, but after fin- 
ishing the last of these rounds work for the 11th 
round as follows: Six times alternately 9 ch., 3 te. 
(treble crochet) on the next 4 ch. in 
the 8th round, working off the upper 
veins together ; then 4 ch., 1 de. on the 
first of the 8 ch. counting as first de. 
in the 2d round. 12th round.—6 se. 


































Corners of Borders for Tidies. 
Holbein-Work.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

TueEsr borders are worked on Java 
Fig. 1.—Corner or Bor- 


DER FoR Trpy.—HOovBeEIy- 
Wi RK, 


Fig. 2.--Corner or Bor- 
DER FOR Tipy.—HOLBeEin- 
Work. 





Crocuet Epcinc ror LINGEriz. 


Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Basque AND CHEMISETTE. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, Povtt DE Sore BasQve. 
No. XL, Figs. 52-60, 


For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 2.—Tureap Cask wit 
NEEDLE-Book.—OPEN, 
[See Fig. Al 


NEEDLE-Book.—CLOosED. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


canvas or coarse linen with colored cotton in 
Holbein-work. 


Crochet Edging for Lingerie. 

Tris edging is worked crosswise with crochet 
cotton, No. 60. Make a foundation of 34 st. 
(stitch), and on these crochet, going back and 
forth, as follows: 1st round.-—Pass over 5 st., 1 
de. (double crochet) on the following st., three 
times alternately 1 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. on the 
second following st., then 11 ch., pass over 15 st., 
1 de. on the next st., four times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second following st. 2d round.—4 
ch., the first three of which count as first de., 4 
de. separated each by 1 ch. on the next 4 single 
ch. in the preceding round, 11 ch., 1 de. on the 
last of the next 11 ch., four times alternately 1 
ch., 1 de. on the next single ch. 3d round.—4 
ch., the first 3 of which count as first de., 4 de. 
separated each by 1 ch. on the next 4 single ch. 
in the preceding round, 6 ch., with 1 se. (single 
crochet) catch the middle of the three ch. rows 
below, 6 ch., 1 de. on the ch. before the next de., 
four times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the next ch. nered chemisette or plastron of stiff lace six 
4th round.—Like the 2d round, but instead of 11 " © wba bis E : inches and a half wide at the top, which is cov- 
ch. work 13 ch., and pass over 13 st. instead of = = PANY sang, rn reer sat ‘¥ g : a= cred with bias strips of white satin. These 
ll st. 5th-7th rounds.—Like the 1st-3d rounds, pee er 
but after finishing the last of these rounds work 
for the 7th round as follows: 7 ch., 1 se. on the revers of white satin, which are edged with 
vertical veins of the last de. in the 5th round, 3 : : 2 = white lace two inches and a quarter wide, and 
ch., J se. on the middle ch. of the 3 ch. counting — ; ; are laid in side pleats. Similar lace and crépe 
as first de. in the 4th round. 8th round.—Five CacHEemIRE pes Ispes Srit.—Front, witnort ManteLet.—{See Illustration on Double Page. ] lisse ruches are set in the neck. Bows of blue 
times alternately 4 ch., 3 ste, (short treble cro- For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 34 and 35, and white satin ribbon an inch and a quarter 


on the next 3 ch. in the preceding round, five 
times 12 sc, on the next 9 ch.; then 7 se. on the 
following 7 ch., 4 ch., 4 de. separated each by 1 
ch. on the next 4 single ch. between 2 de., 13 
ch., pass over 13 st., 1 de. on the next st., four 
times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the next single 
ch. Repeat always the 1st-12th rounds, but in 
every repetition, instead of the sixth of the next 
12 se. in the 12th round, work 1 ste. on the 7th 
of the last 12 se. in the 12th round of the pre- 
ceding pattern figure, 


Fichu with Chemisette for Square- 

necked Dresses. 

Tis fichu consists of two bias strips of white 
crépe lisse each two inches wide and twenty-two 
inches and a half long, which are embroidered 
in satin and half-polka stitch with light blue 
silk, edged with a piping of tlue satin, and lined 
with white stiff lace. These strips are sewed up 
from the under end te a length of two inches 
and a half, and are then joined with a three-cor- 








strips are partly arranged in reverse puffs and 
partly in folds. The fichu is also trimmed with 
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wide and a bronze buckle complete the trimming. 


On the upper corners this fichu is furnished with 
a button and loop for closing. 


A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
A TESTIMONIAL IS PROPOSED. 





Froceyponp Haxt. stood at end of a chase full 
five minutes’ walk from the road, It derived its 
descriptive title from the legions of frogs that all 
night long croaked with a vigor mildly resembling 
the din of a battle. The mistress of Froggyvpond 
was proud of her frogs, and would on no account 
have had one insnared. Any visitor objecting to 
her frogs was requested eurtly to withdraw from 
Froggypond. It is not clear whether the old lady 
imagined the spirits of her long line of ancestors 
had passed into these frogs, but it is tolerably 
certain she considered the frog an ancient and 
aristocratic emblem, <A frog couchant was the 
crest, a frog in stone squatted upon the family 
vault, frog salt-cellars in massive silver weighted 
the board. The old lady had but one surviving 
relative—her grandson Elmore, the heir to Frog- 
gypond. She had made that gentleman one gift 
in his life, a scarf pin; it bore upon its apex a huge 
gold frog. The beast was the sign-manual of the 
house. Mrs. Elsynge envied nobody their rooks 
or their deer so long as her frogs were alive and 
croaking. 

The pond was at the rear; it was an awful 
place. . At least three of their literary friends 
had taken it for the scene of horrifying events. 
Around it grew weeping trees—all the trees that 
ever wept, it seemed: willow, poplar, ash, elm, 
birch, holly, lime, beech, cherry, and laburnum— 
a dense plantation encircling its sluggish, sullen 
depth. It was grown over with noisome weed, it 
was guarded by weird reeds, it was the haunt of 
innumerable horrors, it was the great preserve of 
the frogs of Froggypond. 

Did one of the orchestral band find its way 
into the house, it was raised tenderly by the 
mistress (because her servants were afraid of 
them), and, leaning upon her stick, she would 
hobble down to her pool (uncommonly like a gen- 
tlewoman witch of olden times), and restore it to 
its fellows with extravagant care. 

Sometimes a dog would set up an agreeable 
howling in the dead of night, naturally to drown 
the monotonous croaking from the pond. The 
old Jady would invariably arise upon these occa- 
sions and proceed to the scene of disputation ; 
she would not have permitted Cerberus himself 
to bark her frogs to silence, neither could that 
canine notable have done so, 

“ Qu'en disent les grenonilles 2” was in 1791 the 
popular court phrase at Versailles; and truly 
might it have been the pass-word at the old hall. 
The domestics stood in as great awe of the am- 
phibious tribe as did those Lycian shepherds who, 
Ovid tells us, were changed into frogs for mock- 
ing Latona, or, as Milton’s sonnet hath it: 





“As when those hinds that were transform’'d to frogs 
Rail'd at Latona’s twin-born progeny.” 


But the shepherds, or, as some say, peasants, 
weeding a marsh in Caria, had insulted the tribe, 
and, according to classic precedent, but met with 
their just desert ; the servants at Froggypond, on 
the contrary, paid court timorously to their mis- 
tress’s favorites. 

The county, aware of Mrs. Elsynge’s penchant 
for this department in amphibiology, gave her a 
wide berth, and, with the exception of two or three 
old families equally peculiar with their hobbies 
and idiosynerasies, did not visit. The mistress, 
who was strong-minded and obstinate, did not go 
into mourning on this account; on the contrary, 
she expressed herself gratified, since their car- 
riages would not disturb her frogs. Nevertheless, 
the estate and lands were considerable, and her 
grandson was much looked up to. 

It was studiously kept from this gentleman, 
vet somehow came to his knowledge, that Sea- 
horough and Sleperton were united upon the idea 
of making him a testimonial. 

Why, he could not imagine; and he heartily 
wished they had honored somebody else by the 
choice. True, as church-warden, guardian, mag- 
istrate, and mavor, he had served the town to the 
best of his ability; but then he was also the lar- 
gest land-owner for miles round, hence very able 
to return any mark of esteem the town might 
confer. 

Through the officious informant who is ever at 
hand to divulge any thing particularly kept a 
secret, Mr. Elsynge was acquainted what pre- 
liminaries had taken place; private and confi- 
dential meetings having been organized for the 
arrangements whereby the scheme of municipal 
gratitude might be carried out with decorum and 
éclat, 

The first meeting had been convened to assem- 
ble at eight o’clock in the evening of a Monday, 
the conference place being the coffee-room at the 
Lindon Arms. Mrs. Tapper was equal to the oe- 
easion. The superb brocade, not had out since 
Tapper’s death, was worn with buxom effect ; the 
coffee-room, which had not been swept or garnish- 
ed within memory of man, had undergone a reg- 
ular turning out. If there is an interior more 
faded of aspect and stale of odor than another, it 
is a coffee-room, but this of the Arms was made 
to present a most inviting appearance, and there- 
in assembled a goodly number of influential and 
representative ones for the discussion of the mat- 
ter. 

Very elaborate had been the propositions and 
suggestions; and to this gentleman, who hated 
the idea of a testimonial with emphatic contempt, 
very elaborate indeed appeared the nonsense. 

A week afterward he heard that a second meet- 
ing had been convened, at which had been pass- 
ed these important resolutions: First, that the 
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public be invited to respond liberally to the uni- 
versal sense of the civil, moral, and intellectual 
worth of Elmore Elsynge, Esquire ; a subscription 
fund to be opened at the house of Mr. Alderman 
Gubbins, Mr. Simcox, Curator of the Museum, 
being appointed treasurer. Secondly, that the 
clergy and gentry be personally waited upon by 
one of the committee in furtherance of their 
views. Thirdly, that the testimonial take the 
form of a piece of plate (Mr. Elsynge being des- 
titute of that useful addendum to the fittings of 
a gentleman’s house! His rooms were lumbered 
with it already, and there were the frog-graven 
tankards and goblets, tea-pots and cream ewers 
to come). The third resolution seemed to have 
been carried after some disputation, Smelt, the 
fish-monger, having been of opinion the new me- 
morial of their esteem should take the form of a 
stained glass window in their church, which could 
be fixed opposite his (Smelt’s) pew (where there 
was an ugly blank); but then somebody had the 
good sense to remark that in that case Smelt him- 
self would be the chief gainer, especially since 
Mr. Elsynge attended at another church ; at which 
Mr. Smelt, the fish-monger, left the coffee-room 
in high dudgeon, and had been heard to remark 
to Mrs. Tapper at the bar that the arrangements 
were very unsatisfactory for the general public. 
After which arose one Uriah Sticky, grocer, who 
was a Dissenter, likewise a teetotaler, and who 
proposed, with mild adjectives, something in the 
way of a drinking fountain or a pump. He was 
overruled by the ex-mayor, who was any thing 
but a temperance advocate, in fact, was partial to 
the vintages. This gentleman testified with pride 
to the fact that Elmore Elsynge, Esquire, detested 
humbug, and while always foremost for sobriety, 
was the best customer upon the books of their 
friend Bacchus Bin who was present; at which 
Mr. Sticky withdrew, much hurt. He was a con- 
scientious reformer, and earnestly wished to see 
Seaborough and Sleperton depart from the error 
of their ways. He was affronted by the use of 
that word “humbug,” and went home to Mrs. 
Sticky, and over an order for lemonade and gin- 
ger-beer then being dispatched, said, with acute 
sorrow, that he feared the testimonial was being 
altogether mismanaged. Upon the retirement of 
their dear friend Sticky it was further discussed. 
Bacchus Bin, the wine-merchant, said he was 
not going to subscribe to any thing in the drink- 
ing-fountain way; the English as a race were 
deteriorating, and he attributed it to the increase 
in water-drinking, which he thought impoverished 
the blood. The respected gentleman (who ranks 
next in importance in the neighborhood to Cask 
& Cooper, the well-known brewers) was listen- 
ed to with deep attention and many an apprecia- 
tive glance upward at a framed announcement 
in silver letters that Cask & Cooprr’s ENTIRE 
and Fine Otp ALEs might there be obtained. “I 
have to propose, gentlemen, that this testimonial 
to our highly respected landlord, who, we trust, 
may some day represent this important and en- 
lightened borough in Parliament ; that this testi- 
monial which we are about unanimously to present 
to our much-esteemed landlord, who we hope yet 
to see represent our town and borough; that this 
testimonial which it is the general wish of the 
residents of this enlightened borough—” Here 
some bold individual cried, “‘ Hear! hear!’ which 
put Mr. Bin out, and he sat down amid much es- 
teem and respect, without, however, having ad- 
vanced the testimonial very much farther. Mr. 
Vault, the stone-mason, here trespassed, as he 
said, upon the time of the meeting; but with def- 
erence to the better opinion of those with more 
experienced judgment, he ventured courteously 
to submit a proposition for something in the way 
of an OBELISK. 
This proposal was not received favorably, and 
the gentleman, with much solemnity, descended 
to his seat again. Another unfortunate being 
begged to suggest the foundation of almshouses 
as a memorial to the goodness of their friend, 
whose virtues they had assembled to celebrate. 
In spite of speaking very nicely, and a most po- 
lite bow at commencement and close of his 
remarks, the gentleman was extinguished. It 
was known he had a group of aged relatives in 
the background, and the committee did not see 
it. After that, Mr. Buckram, the draper, rose 
with very business-like demeanor, and he would 
not detain the meeting by any roundabout state- 
ment of his views upon this important, nay, he 
might say, momentous, occasion. He knew that 
the time of the committee was taken up by much 
that was irrelevant, and would not introduce for- 
eign matter in his brief remarks at that time. He 
had felt surprised at the manner in which the sub- 
ject had been treated ; he might say, indeed, it had 
been a discussion upon trivialities, and he begged 
to amend the motion of submitting, in the most 
concise manner possible, the proposition to be 
made. People here appearing bewildered, and not 
quite certain himself where he was, the generally 
esteemed speaker made a butt at his proposal, 
and suggested a yard of very good silk or satin 
illuminated by hand, ete. This was overruled in 
consequence of its not being deemed suitable when 
put to the vote, the truth of the negative senti- 
ment being that but one person in all Seaborough 
or Sleperton was skilled at illuminating, that per- 
son being the daughter of Benjamin Buckram, 
Draper and Hosier. After that, Mr. Easel, the 
artist, a great authority in matters of taste, sub- 
mitted that an oil-painting, full length, in robes 
of office—which, said the authority in matters of 
taste, would not only be a work of art, but would 
be historically valuable and an heir-loom—should 
be presented, he thought, to that exemplary lady, 
Mrs. Elsynge, of Froggypond. At this point Mr. 
Panel, the carriage-builder, had lifted his hand 
apologetically, and wished to pass a remark. Mr. 
Panel was a man of substance, and the remark 
was listened to kindly. 
“Mr. Chairman and Fellow-townsmen,” com- 
menced the courtly Panel, “we assemble to-day 
upon an occasion that is, to my mind, of more 











than ordinary interest. For a long period we 
have been silent but not unmoved witnesses of 
the virtues of a descendant of one of the oldest 
and most honored families in this neighborhood. 
The time has come to make this appreciation pub- 
lic: in the face of the world we would bear evi- 
dence to the official and private service rendered 
to this town and borough by the illustrious gen- 
tleman we would signalize; and I submit, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, that the testimonial take 
the form of a new and handsome carriage.” The 
lumbering old affair then in use by the family had 
been made by Panel's father, and the proposal 
was attentively considered. It was eventually 
thrown out, upon the representation being made 
that Mr. Elsynge seldom or never used the fami- 
ly coach, he being, as was well known, an enthu- 
siastic lover of equine exercise, and possessing, 
moreover, faultless animals in the stables. He 
was a great hunter, and they were proud of it— 
it was a hunting country. Mr. Silverside arose ; 
Mr. Silverside represented the wealth of the com- 
munity of shop-keepers. Mr. Silverside said he 
had reserved his remarks until the last, reserved 
them with impatience, for he had listened to a 
great deal of nonsense, and most of the senti- 
ments had been all fudge. Those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves became surly, but with knit 
brows and crisp-looking silver curls sloping up- 
ward from an intellectual brow, the much-respect- 
ed fellow-townsman pursued the tenor of his way. 
It was this way: he had lived all his life in their 
beautiful town, had seen two generations, had as- 
sisted in the presentation of testimonials before, 
and disliked cireumlocution. All things consid- 
ered, he thought, and he thought the committee 
would think as he thought, in thinking which he 
thought he was thinking with the committee. 
Here the worthy Silverside, whom nature had not 
engraved as an orator, shut his eyes the better to 
see his argument, and the gentlemen who had al- 
ready spoken and been called to account applaud- 
ed with their toes under the table, the jeweller 
going on to say he thought, and he thought the 
committee would think as he thought in thinking, 
A Pirecr or PLateE, commemorative of the tro- 
phies of the chase, would be as acceptable as any 
thing they could confer; and there being no dis- 
sentient voice, this was unanimously carried, and 
the worthy proposer intrusted with the commis- 
sion of its execution, in as tasteful a design and 
as rich a quality as the subscribed amount would 
admit of. 

Mr. Elsynge’s informant entered very fully into 
this account, and the possessor of the many vir- 
tues would gladly have handed over a hundred 
pounds to the local charities to escape from the 
coming honor. It was eminently repulsive being 
under an obligation to nobody knows whom for 
a something he did not deserve, and would rath- 
er have been without, and vet was supposed to 
know nothing about. To feel every eye was con- 
templating his horsemanship while calculation 
was going on with hand in pocket concerning the 
cost of self and steed in silver! To feel unable 
to speak his mind to the traders or the servants, 
lest he should hurt the susceptibility of one or 
other contributing to that precious testimonial ! 

It was very unpleasant, and Mr. Elsynge did 
not like it at all, and rode over to commune with 
the mistress of Froggypond Hall. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
“THE TRICMPH OF SEASONS,” 


Decemper: Lady Darrell’s residence in Brigh- 
ton: the apartment it was her pleasure to occupy 
when alone: evening. 

A chamber characteristic as usual, presenting 
an unconventional arrangement of color, and 
grouping for effect. 

The first impression left upon the mind was 
similar to that caused by some dense forest, some 
nook o’erarched and embowered by solid masses 
of dusky leaf, save that here no relief of gorgeous 
browns, of tawny fern, of auburn boughs, was ad- 
mitted : the wonders here of hue and tone came 
of the cunning blending of this forest color in its 
gradation of changing shades. 

The ceiling was picked out in a tracery of deli- 
cate leaves, between which, at intervals, the blue 
or white afforded contrast as in the woods. The 
walls were trellised with tropical creepers of rich 
and lustrous leaf, but no blossom. The floor was 
laid, apparently, with thick layers of moss. So 
much for the frame-work. The singularity of the 
interior depended upon the appointments, of a 
magnificent character and very original. Froma 
ring of gold central of the ceiling there fell thick 
curtains of velvet of an olive hue, the ends of 
these were confined by gold pegs at either corner 
of the room, and formed a canopied tent of Arab 
resemblance, lined within with silk. From the 
centre of this elegant tent descended by a chain 
of gold a ruby-colored lamp; upon the floor over 
luxurious cushions were stretched dazzling white 
rugs, and hereon my lady reclined at her ease, 
reading. A slender tapering gilt pedestal bore a 
rustic basket of vivid ferns; also near to her, 
beneath the canopy, was an elegant jardiniére 
graceful with drooping palms. The spacious 
apartment being square, there would naturally 
from arrangement of the curtains be four semi- 
oval spaces upon the mossy carpet. These had 
been fitted with tropical plants in a style of as 
admirable disorder as might have been presented 
in their original fastnesses ; a skilled artist of the 
Gardens of Acclimatization, in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, had been intrusted with the delicate com- 
mission of pleasing her ladyship in the tropical 
decorating of these glens. He did not please her— 
no one ever did—but she made fain to be content 
because anxious to take possession ; nevertheless, 
that artist had produced four conceptions of chaste 
and beautiful design, representing the seasons in 
African valleys with their marvellous gradation 
of growth and color. Midst of the luxuriance of 





| verdure upon each side was a statue allegorical 
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of the season: suspended above by chains of gold 
were ruby lamps, one over each retreat; birds 
flitted through interlaced leaves, fountains curved 
their spiral spray, the odorous breath of exquisite 
perfume filled all the chamber; and before each 
of the retreats was spread a magnificent tiger- 
skin. Lady Helen would have been unable to ex- 
ist without her jungle trophies. 

No furniture—four-legged monstrosities as she 
considered such ; no books, save one she was read- 
ing with fascinated attention; no pictures, save 
those of nature herself ; no intrusion by domestics 
or others. The seclusion here was inviolate; here 
alone she retired to be free and solitary, as though 
in reality amidst the forest ways beneath the 
sumptuous awning of some barbaric chief. 

Lord Darrell, her ladyship’s father, once made 
a mistake with the doors in this new house, and 
glided upon this strange world, but with a scared 
look he glided out again, and had never ventured 
there since. And no other step had profaned its 
solitude. It was absolutely the bijou dominion 
of its haughty sovereign. 

A warm and luxurious temperature was pro- 
moted by pipes concealed behind the rock-work 
and plants ; thus, although December, it was the 
climate here of some sunny land. Lady Helen 
was robed simply, yet in character with the re- 
tirement of thisspot. An evening dressing-gown 
of white cashmere lined with ruby-colored silk, 
her long hair unconfined straying over this and 
the snowy rugs upon which she reclined. Her 
hand trifled with a small volume bound in a costly 
fashion, the covers chastely embellished with gold 
upon a blue ground of exquisite shading. Not 
at the outside of this volume did her ladyship 
gaze; it was not this caused the proudly curved 
lips to smile. The volume was the Minister’s 
latest work, and it happened to hit her ladyship’s 
taste. 

The time given to its perusal was the pleasant- 
est she had passed for many a day. The book 
fell from Lady Helen’s hand, and lay with its 
sumptuous binding upon the snowy rug. 

“He closes with coldness and sarcasm,” she 
murmured, sadly, ‘“‘as though the woman with 
her children spared to her can afford to think of 
old attachment or present emotion. This man 
does not know human nature, or the womanly 
side of it.” 

Resting her head upon her hand, for a wonder 
this haughty empress seemed strangely human 
for a while; she was musing upon this writer of 
whom the world was talking. 

“T can not understand it,” said her ladyship, 
slowly. “The man and his eloquence in the pul- 
pit move me beyond control; but I am unable to 
reconcile these side gleams of bitterness, half re- 
bellious, almost repining, and evidencing either 
keen regret or a horrible longing. There is some 
mystery; and, contrary to my inclinations, I am 
interested. I must admit to myself that I like 
the man. It is excessively disagreeable going 
with the rabble who follow him, but I like the 
man. I wish I knew his history. My wishes 
have hitherto been law. Why does he not do as 
others do, and seek my friendship? The friend- 
ship I have never yielded to another I would give 
to him; and surely Iam worthy of his confidence! 
That which he may never have told to another he 
perhaps would tell tome. I do not know why, but 
the suspicion has flitted across my mind that he 
has been married—is separated from his wife, 
possibly from his children. Oh, if this be the 
case, how yearningly could I listen, and confess! 
What joy and relief to disclose all, and at last 
meet with a little sympathy! I, who have never 
known it, never experienced woman’s great source 
of solace—the power to confide to some compas- 
sionate friend the full sorrow of an overburdened 
heart! Iam told he does not visit the wealthy, 
but devotes his entire time to the poor, the trou- 
bled, the sin-stricken, and crime-stained; then 
why does he not call here? There would be 
nothing ceremonious about such a visit—we are 
not strangers—and by language of the eye are 
well known to one another; knit by some great, 
and, if I err not, by one similar, sorrow.” 

Her favorite and privileged maid entered. 

“Mr. Garland, my lady, presents his compli- 
ments, and if you are at leisure—” 

“Show Mr. Garland here at once.” 

“My lady ?—” This was so startling an inno- 
vation, for a visitor to be conducted to this apart- 
ment, where the faithful servitors could neither 
peep nor listen, that my lady’s lady resented it 
with as well-bred an air of remonstrance as she 
deemed politic. With languid hauteur the lady 
bestowed one inquiring glance upon the maid; it 
was sufficient. 

Mr. Garland had been conducted by the foot- 
man to the state drawing-room. Upon a fawn- 
colored leather sofa was curled a reddish, fawn- 
colored individual, who just raised his head with 
the fox-like scrutiny habitual, and curled up 
again, motionless, silent, part and parcel of the 
tawny couch. This was not according to the Min- 
ister’s large-hearted ideas at all; he disapproved 
of the wholesale ignoring of the poor old lord, 
and, walking up, offered him his hand with gen- 
uine feeling and that cordially winning air so in- 
gratiating with every one. Lord Darrell took the 
hand gingerly, and, having taken it, not knowing 
what to do with the unusual offering, dropped it, 
and curled closer, with a half-nervous look out of 
the corners of his eyes through fringes of red 
lashes. His lordship entertained distaste and 
want of appreciation for public men. Ministers 
he did not understand, platform orators he abom- 
inated (he had once been cajoled into the chair 
at the back of an awful orator before a crowded 
and noisy meeting, and Lord Darrei! had never 
forgotten the peculiar sensations attending that 
embarrassing evening). Writers, too, he disliked 
extremely: thus when Mr. Garland uttered his 
kindly greeting the nobleman merely nodded, 
turned round, and curled up tighter on the other 
side. Mr. Garland walked away to another part 
of the room, and stood before a painting repre- 
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senting an old and stately- building surrounded 
by beautiful scenery. 

“A noble building this, my lord. 
toric site ?” 

“Our place at the Lakes. Beautifully retired. 
I was born for quietude.” He had glided up, and, 
standing by the wall, blended in with the brown 
scrolling of the paper. 

“T wish you would call upon me,” said the 
Minister, earnestly; “I should like to hear all 
about this house.” ; 

“ Would you, really 2” 

A smile changed the whole of his features. He 
looked gratefully at this man taking the trouble 
to be polite to him. 

“ Believe me, I should be most pleased. Come 
whenever disposed to enjoy a quiet talk, and 
without any ceremony.” 

With a grateful expression the old lord glided 
back to his lair, and became inanimate, just as 
the domestic whose province it was to announce 
the Darrell guests opened the door. The servants 
made sport of the autumnal peer. He knew it, 
shrank under it, but passed it over sufferingly, 
passive and as though serenely unconscious of 
any and every thing. 

“ Her ladyship will be pleased to see you, Sir, 
if you will follow me.” And the visitor was trans- 
ferred to her ladyship’s maid, who conducted him 
to her ladyship’s presence. 

Mr. Garland was considerably astonished when 
he entered the tropical fastness. There was lux- 
uriance of flora, a romantic circlet of splendid 
growth arranged as he had never seen in a build- 
ing, and the silken canopied tent, which he skirted 
while he heard the clear musical voice of Lady Hel- 
en saying: 

“Come round, Mr. Garland. You will think this 
a barbaric place to receive you in, but I retreat to 
my little tropical garden to escape from people, and 
Thave but just finished reading your book, which, 
it seems to me, should be enjoyed in some such 
privacy. It is kind to call upon me. I know 
how you are engaged, and appreciate your visit 
accordingly.” 

This was a particularly gracious speech for her 
ladyship, and while the Minister lightly touched 
her hand, extended without rising, he experienced 
pleasure at meeting with a more genuine recep- 
tion than he had anticipated. She waved her 
hand toward a folding-chair with three gilt sup- 
ports, and he seated himself. He caught sight 
of his Triumph of Seasons, and of course noticed 
that it was bound in a style specially luxurious 
and artistic. 

“You have been reading my little book ?” 

“Yes, Andit pleases me in parts. But you 
are rather bitter between the lines, and you do 
not know our sex.” 

“Possibly it is one of the departments of knowl- 
edge best unknown. But are you sure ?” 

“ Quite, if you suppose a woman with her chil- 
dren spared to her will not think of them in every 
instance first.” 

He inclined his head with gentle assent. 

“T have now called to ask sympathy for one of 
your sex who is in trouble, and passing through 
great anxiety.” 

“ But what could have made you come to me, 
of all Brighton, when there are so many sympa- 
thetic souls about ?” 

“ Because,” he replicd, very softly, “I do not 
know any lady whose sympathy lies more deep 
than yours; who has suffered more within a life- 

time; whose intense compassion would be as sure- 
ly excited.” 

“Forgive me,” she said, giving him her hand 
again, as she had not given her hand to any one 
for many a day, “ for my doubt of your knowledge.” 

He proceeded gravely, and as though feeling 
very much the burden of his mission. 

“T do not know any one to whom I would go 
as I have come to you, bearing the heart’s sorrow 
of another woman; to ask you to go to her and 
offer the comfort more acceptable when tendered 
sincerely by one of her own sex.” 

“Who is it 2” she inquired, faintly. 
is the source of her trouble ?” 

“ Lady Ellerby, a very young wife—you know 
them—her husband has been away from Brigh- 
ton for more than a seemly period. The gossips 
have been teasing her about it, and she is sadly 
distressed, and timorous of confiding her sorrow 
to any, which makes it harder to bear.” 

“ And she admitted this to you?” 

“No; I taxed her with it. I discerned the 
trouble, and wish to help her. I know his lord- 
ship, and do not fear; but it is not so easy to im- 
press her with my conviction of his truth and faith, 
now that the poison is working its course. A 
woman sooner takes the word of a woman as se- 
curity for a man’s honor than that of one of his 
own sex. Will you go to her, explain that Lord 
Ellerby’s artist fancies may be idyllic, and express 
yourself confident of his allegiance ?” 
~ “No, Mr. Garland, because I am not confident. 
T could speak thus assuredly of but one man— 
but one.” 

The tone was very pathetic, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

The Minister was moved; he bowed his head. 

“You allude to—” 

“To the dead. But now,” with an effort, re- 
covering herself, “ how can I help this poor child ¥ 
What do you suggest ?” 

“Man can not suggest ; God will prompt. Go 
to her pityingly; there will be more consolation 
in mute sympathy and cheering words than in a 
studied effort to console.” 

“J will do as you ask me.” She paused, tri- 
fling painfully with the fur by her side. ‘“ Lady 
Ellerby is not the only woman who needs sympa- 
thy, and can not confide her sorrow to another.” 

“* My whole life’s experience teaches me differ- 
ently; but you, of course, are alluding to—to 
Lady Lindon ?” 

“Ay, to that unhappy lady, widowed and child- 
less. Can there be a greater demand for sympa- 


Some his- 


“ And what 


thy than hers ?” 





“Oh yes, very readily. Lady Lindon’s whole 
life is to me an inconceivable riddle, vexing and 
unsatisfactory ; a marked continuance of anguish, 
a hollow dedication of self and soul to the world, 
an endless battle with opinion, a tourney of un- 
approached daring with society, a miserable iso- 
lation betwixt gayety and selfishness, a comfort- 
less and uncomforted passage through a world 
bristling with weapons, a wealthy solitude, an in- 
finite dreariness, a repining forever and forever, 
while haunted by what might have been, and con- 
fronted by what is. Lady Lindon is worthy of a 
more noble destiny than this; and while support- 
ing such unjust and agonizing theories, Lady Lin- 
don has not the prior claim to heart-felt sympa- 
thy. ButIam well assured the method you adopt 
and the forms you accept of disguising remorse 
and veiling contrition, are but of valueless regard 
in your more than womanly keenness of judg- 
ment.” 

“Would you have me sit and brood, nun-like, 
in some close cell, on barren joys, and languish 
under yearning never to be realized ?” 

“No, I do not hold with brooding, although 
God knows we can not help it at times. I would 
have you seek out the sorrows of others, therein 
to lose partial memory of your own.” 

“Mine are too great to be lost sight of in that 
way; I should but increase their weight and bur- 
den.” 

“JT would have you visit the sick; minister to 
the poor.” 

“T detest sickness in myself or any one else, 
in the poor especially ; if my relief is to be work- 
ed out in such channels, I would rather keep my 
own sorrows and woes to myself, and leave others 
to do the same.” 

He took no notice of her plain candor, and 
would not, until his scroll of good works was ful- 
ly unrolled. 

“Then I would have you seek humbly and with 
most utter penitence for some higher hope than 
spans this little world of ours; aspire to the peace 
more abiding than earth affords.” 

“The first step to that peace and the glimpse 
of that higher hope must be when the treasures 
of which a heart has been despoiled live in that 
heart again, live for that heart alone. Can you 
restore the dead to life, Westley Garland, or the 
lost to the guilty and suffering? When you can 
do this, then talk to me as though I were one of 
the ordinary human women to whom you would 
carry hope.” 

“There is One who can do all things,” he re- 
plied, with a sad and gentle smile; “ restore the 
dead to the loving, the lost to the guilty. But 
before Mercy works the miracle Pardon must as- 
sign the motive; the sacrifice of many tears and 
the offering of a heart’s true penitence will effect 
all you desire, and the rest you may safely leave 
in other hands.” 

Long after the Minister’s departure Lady Lin- 
don thought upon his words. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
AS a contrast to the ‘hazing’ barbarities 

practiced in some American colleges, we 
give a brief sketch of the manner of welcoming 
new students at Wellesley College, condensing 
from an article which recently appeared in the 
New York Tribune. The day before the opening 
of the school year a list of the Freshman Class is 
given to the Sophomores, who form themselves 
into committees to receive the incoming young 
ladies at the doors of the college with a person- 
al welcome. The new students are then con- 
ducted by their voluntary hosts to their rooms, 
which are furnished and in order, any assistance 
given them they may desire, and then they are 
shown to their seats in the dining hall. The 
next day the novices are socially made acquaint- 
ed with the library, gymnasium, lecture and 
recitation rooms, the spacious grounds, etc. 
When they return to their own private rooms, 
they find them decorated with flowers by un- 
known hands. The week closes with a social 
reunion given in the college parlors by the 
Sophomore to the Freshman Ciass. The first 
Sunday of the year is known as “ Flower Sun- 
day,”’ the religious services being conducted in 
the chapel, which is most beautifully decorated 
with flowers and ornamental foliage plants. 
Such is the welcome to new students in a 
woman’s college. The ‘‘roughs”’ of Princeton 
and of other institutions in our country might 
smile contemptuously at a welcome of kind 
words and fragrant blossoms; but none the less 
it remains an unquestioned fact that no truly 
manly qualities are developed by a degrading 
system of petty annoyances and barbarities per- 
petrated by one class of students upon another. 
Courage and self-control to meet the battle of 
life are gained by widely different means. And 
it is to be hoped that the high-minded, well- 
bred young men who predominate in some of 
our colleges will steadily discountenance the 
low tastes and disorderly conduct of that class 
of students who have not yet learned the tirst 
lesson in true manliness. 





The United States ship Supply, with American 
goods for the Paris Exposition, sailed trom the 
Brooklyn Navy-yard on February 25. She car- 
ried about 600 tons of freight; and the Jorts- 
mouth, which is expected soon to sail, will carry 
about the same amount. 


Destructive floods have been prevailing in Cali- 
fornia. On February 18 the Sacramento River 
was higher than ever known before. The town 
of Washington, opposite Sacramento, and con- 
taining about tive hundred inhabitants, was al- 
most totally inundated. Many houses were 
swept away, and although no lives were lost, 
many narrow escapes were reported, and a large 
number of people made homeless. 


Up to February 27 the treaty of peace be- 
tween Russia and Turkey remained unsigned. 
The terms of peace included a demand for the 
surrender of the Turkish fleet, and the Russians 
were endeavoring to prevail upon the Porte to 
permit their troops to enter Constantinople. 





At this same date General Gourkho, with 30,000 








men, was marching to San Stefano. It was 
stated that, as a reward for the Porte’s ineffect- 
ual efforts to keep the British fleet out of the 
Dardanelles, the Czar consented that the Rus- 
sians should not come any nearer Constanti- 
nople than San Stefano, which is a suburb of 
Constantinople, on the Adrianople Railway, 
about seven miles distant. It is a fashionable 
resort for wealthy citizens of the capital. The 
versions given of the conditions of peace are 
widely different on certain points, but they are 
likely to amount almost to the extinction of 
Turkey as an independent power. Meanwhile 
England in particular, and all the European 
powers in general, are on the watch lest Russia 
er some step beyond what they deem author- 
ized. 





During his long reign Pope Pius IX. created 
one hundred and twenty cardinals, of whom six- 
ty survive. 





A Chinese youth in this country writes a let- 
ter in English, as follows: ‘I am be try to be 
good. Meet you up to heaven there. Mrs. 
Rigdon to teacher my class Sunday-school here 
every week. She has very kind. All boys to 
like her very much. Now must close this time. 
I will to try write you sooner.” 


Arrangements have been made to give young 
women over seventeen years of age the same ad- 
vantages which young men receive at King’s 
College, London. Classes in mathematics, his- 
tory, botany, the languages, and lectures in ex- 
perimental science and drawing, will be held for 
young Englishwomen, under the supervision of 
a general committee. The Princess Louise and 
the Duchess of Argyll and other ladies of dis- 
tinction have given their names in support of 
the movement. 





News of a terrible disaster at Tien-tsin, China, 
has reached this country. A refuge house, in 
which the famine-stricken refugees from north- 
ern provinces had assembled, took fire, and of 
nearly three thousand persons in the building 
only about one hundred escaped. Appalling as 
seems this catastrophe, when placed beside the 
greater one of many millions of people absolute- 
ly starving, it lessens into comparative insigniti- 
cance, 





Forty-one girls applied for admission at the 
30ston Latin School when it was opened. Only 
one was rejected, and three or four were taken 
on probation. After the opening, when the pu- 
pils were advised not to commence the course 
unless they were determined to fully complete 
it, a few left, and their places were filled by new 
applicants. 





Notwithstanding the violent storm of Febru- 
ary 22, the Martha Washington Reception and 
Chinese Tea Party, at the Academy of Music and 
Nilsson Hall, were most successful. A large 
sum was realized for the benefit of the sick and 
destitute of this city—a fund to be administered 
by St. John’s Guild. 


A new museum has been opened in connec- 
tion with the Union Theological Seminary. It 
is designed to be a useful adjunct to theologic- 
al instruction, and already contains casts of the 
Hamoth inscriptions, maps, charts, collections 
of the birds, minerals, grains, and woods of Pal- 
estine, manuscript books, and missionary curi- 
Osities. 


It is rumored in Rome that Leo XIII. may not 
be so liberal as was Cardinal Pecci. 


In consequence of the limited space accorded 
to the United States in the Paris Exposition 
Buildings, many persons desiring to place exhib- 
its there have been excluded. The number of 
applications has been so in excess of space that 
Commissioner-General M‘Cormick has obtained 
a concession of one hundred feet square, on 
which he is erecting an annex for their accom- 
modation. 





‘Nip,’ one of the two chimpanzees which 
have been on exhibition at the New York Aqua- 
rium, died, after a residence in this country of 
about three weeks. His death was the result of 
a severe cold contracted on the voyage. A post- 
mortem examination showed that the brain 
greatly resembled the human brain in its con- 
volutions. ‘* Nip’? was born in Africa in 1876. 





Among the American news reported in the 
Paris Journal Officiel is an account of a terrible 
railroad accident that happened at ‘‘ Moodey- 
Schankey, a town in the Province of Connecti- 
cut.’ It will be remembered that the breaking 
of the railroad bridge at Tariffville a few weeks 
ago occurred while an excursion train was pass- 
ing over it, and a majority of the passengers 
were returning from meetings which had been 
held by Messrs. Moody and Sankey in a neigh- 
boring town, Thus a little study enables us to 
identity the accident referred to in the Journal 
Officiel. 


A large collection of antiquities, obtained from 
the ancient burying-grounds of Chiriqui, Cen- 
tral America, about three hundred miles from 
Panama, was recently brought to this city. 


“*Stamboul” is the ancient name of the Turk- 
ish capital, and is still applied by the Turks to 
the old city, the “City of Constantine,” lying 
between the Golden Horn and the Sea of Mar- 
mora. 





Imagination can scarcely grasp the idea that 
70,000,000 of human beings are now starving in 
the famine-stricken provinces of Northern China. 
Yet this is said to be an unquestioned fact. 


The Greek monastery of St. Mary, at Souméla, 
about eighteen hours’ distance from Trebizond, 
Asia Minor, was recently robbed in a daring 
manner. The monastery, which is of great an- 
tiquity, having been built about the year 420. is 
situated on the abrupt declivity of a rock 500 
feet above the level of the sea, and the only 
means of access to the gate of the building is a 
long narrow staircase of seventy-four steps cut 
in the solid rock. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of the staircase, the monastery is visited 
annually by thousands of pilgrims from all parts 
of the Ottoman Empire. Oue day eighteen per- 





sons, dressed as pilgrims, but in reality brigands, 
ascended thestairs, four of whom sought admis- 
sion at the gate. Once inside, they overawed the 
porter; the other brigands, who had waited out- 
side, rushed in, and all forced their way into the 
church. They took possession of silver and all 
articles of value which they could find, to the 
amount of about $7500. But the chief value of 
many articles stolen lay in their antiquity. 








Wealth and luxury will not prevent the intru- 
sion of disease into houses where sanitary prin- 
ciples are violated. Diphtheria is now raging in 
the ‘*Back Bay”? portion of Boston, and it is 
said that there is scarcely a house in that ele- 
gant section of the city which has not been vis- 
ited by this fearful malady. 


Summer hotels seem to be most unfortunate 
in the winter. The Island Ledge House, one of 
the finest hotels on the coast at Wells Beach, 
Maine, has been destroyed by fire. 

Rapid transit is promised to be an ‘‘accom- 
plished fact’’ by the first of May. On the Gil- 
bert road it is thought cars will be running 
as far as Fifty-third Street by that time, and 
work is rapidly progressing on the New York 
Elevated road. 

In consequence of the extreme destitution 
which prevails among the poor of Newark, New 
Jersey, a society has been recently formed called 
the ‘* Newark Relief Association.”? Food is pre- 
pared, and supplied to worthy applicants who 
have previously obtained tickets for this pur- 

ose. The citizens of Newark are much inter- 
ested in this work of charity. 


The total number of Turkish prisoners of war 
now in the hands of the Russians is given as 
about 120,000, including twenty pashas, 


On the day after thein wedding the King and 
Queen of Spain received at the levée twenty-five 
couples who had been married on the royal wed- 
ding day. The costumes of each pair were dif- 
ferent, and represented the national dress of 
twenty-five provinces, 


It is related of the late King of Italy that 
when the Emperor of Germany was visiting him, 
and they had arranged to ride out together, Vic- 
tor Emanuel, knowing that the Emperor had 
difficulty in mounting his horse, caused some 
stairs to be made for him. The Emperor came 
out to mount, and found two pair of stairs, with 
two horses beside them. 

“*What!’’ said the Emperor, ‘‘do you mount 
in that way?’ 

“ Always, Sire,” replied the gallant King, 
swinging himself awkwardly off the stairs into 
the saddle. 

He had done this ont of respect for his guest. 





’ 


“John Rowlands” was the original name of 
Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, who 
since his last expedition has been receiving so 
many honors in Europe. He was born near 
Denbigh, Wales, in 1840. His parentage was 
lowly, but he was fortunate in receiving a pret- 
ty good education when a mere child. At fifteen 
he went as cabin-boy on a vessel bound to New 
Orleans, and there he found a situation in the 
mercantile house of Henry M. Stanley, who 
adopted the lad, and bestowed his own name 
upon him. Unfortunately the merchant died 
leaving no will, and young Stanley was thrown 
upon his own resources. He has since been 
known by his adopted name, although on ocea- 
sions when he has revisited his native place he 
has been addressed as ‘‘ John Rowlands.” 





USEFUL RECIPES 

Rioe Porrs.—To a pint of rice flour add a tea-spoon- 
ful of galt and a pint of boiling water. Beat up four 
eggs, the whites and yolks separately, and stir them 
well together, adding a spoonful of butter at the same 
time. Have ready a skillet of boiling lard, and drop 
in the batter, a spoonful atatime. They will puff up 
very light, and are sent to table just as fritters, to be 
eaten with wine and sugar, or sauce. 

Breap Puppinc.—Grate the crumb of a stale loaf, 
and pour on it a pint of boiling milk. Let it stand an 
hour, then beat it to a pulp; add six eggs well beaten, 
half a pound of butter, the same of pounded sugar, 
half of a nutmeg, a glass of brandy, and some grated 
lemon peel. Line a pudding dish with pastry, fill up 
with the above batter, and bake. 

Pickiep Oysters.—Take fifty fine oysters. Stew the 
liquor, and let it come to a boil. Take off the scum as 
it rises. When clear, put in the oysters, and let them 
together come to a boil. Take them out, and add ten 
table-spoonfuls of vinegar, four table-spoonfuls of salt, 
two pieces of mace, one dozen cloves, and one tea- 
spoonful of black pepper. Boil all together two or 
three minutes. The oysters should be covered with 
liquor, and if this is not the case, add vinegar to that 
amount. 

Onton Sove.—Cut into pieces twelve white onions, 
Boil them in three quarts of milk and water, equally 
mixed. Put in a bit of veal or a fowl after the onions 
are boiled soft. Thicken it with a gill of sweet cream ; 
season with black pepper and a bit of butter rolled in 
a tea-spoonful of flour. The meat must be taken out 
before the soup comes to the table, and thick slices of 
untoasted bread laid at the bottom of the tureen. 

Quine-oF-PaAPeR Panoakes.—Take the yolks of four 
egys well beaten, half a pint of rich milk, three table- 
spoonfuls of fine flour, three ounces of sugar, four 
ounces of fresh butter, melted and cooled (this must 
not be put in until the rest of the materials are well 
mixed), four table-spoonfuls of sherry wine, and one- 
fourth of a nutmeg. Grease the pan once with fresh 
butter, which is sufficient for all. This quantity makes 
enough for six or seven persons. 

Appie Dumriinc.—Make the paste with Irish pota- 
toes, boiled and mashed fine, and mixed with flour un- 
til it will roll. A piece of butter stirred into the po- 
tatoes when hot is an improvement. Cut the apples 
thin after peeling them, and put them on the paste, 
which must be first laid on a nice pudding cloth, pre- 
viously scalded and well floured. Close up the dump- 
ling, tie tightly, and keep out the water. The pot 
must boil when the dumpling is put in, and boil all 
the time. Dried apples, half stewed to make them 
tender, make as good a dumpling as the fresh; dried 
cherries also, only they are spread un the paste and 

rolled over and over, layer upon layer. To be eaten 





with wine sance, or sugar and cream. 
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-sementerie grelots. The under edge of the basque back is laid in loops on the wrong 


side, and is joined with tabs, which are embroidered with brown chenille and edged with 
fringe. The collar and cuffs are trimmed in a similar manner. 


Linen and Lace Collar. 


Tus collar is made of a double layer of fine linen, and is hem- 
stitched on the edge, 








The dress is trimmed, 
The neck is edged with Spanish lace an | besides, with grelots on the sleeves and along the seams in the back. Wide lace is set 
inch and three-quarters wide, and similar lace two inches and seven- | in the sleeves, 
eighths wide is set on the front and under edges. 


ne dur , Coarse guipure Embroidered Sofa Pillow. 
cord is run on the lace, Black satin ribbons two inches and three- 


: ; ae : See illustration on page 188. 
quarters wide, with blue satin face, serve for closing. ' 


Collars and Cuffs, Figs. 1-8. 

Tue broad collar Fig. 1, and the cuff Fig. 2, which is worn over 
the sleeve, are worked in Irish guipure with white cotton. The sin- 
gle figures are joined with crochet picots. 

The collar and cuff Figs. 3 and 4 are made of Bruges lace. Supplement, to the foundation, work 

Figs. 5 and 6.—The collar, broad in the back and pointed in | the flowers with pale pink, pale blue, 
front, and the deep cuff, are made of mignardise braid and Spanish | and pale yellow split filling silk in 
lace. satin stitch, the stamens with yellow 

Figs. 7 and 8.—The collar and cuffs are made of narrow Russian | silk in knotted stitch, and the foli- 
braid wrought with medium-sized guipure cord as shown by the | age with olive green silk floss in 
illustration. The design figures are joined with twi 
lace stitches. 


Tue cover of this square sofa pillow is of claret-colored satin, and has a border two 
inches and seven-eighths deep, which is tufted with buttons covered with the same 
| material, The centre of the cover 

is trimmed with a monogram. Lav- 


ing transferred the design Fig. 33, 






Fig. 1.—Irisu Guipcre 
CotLar.—[See Fig. 2.] 


sted bars and | half-polka and feather stitch. The 
joining seam of the centre with the 
. pues border is covered with a ruche of 
Gros Grain Visiting Dress. claret-colored satin. The edge of 
shape in front, | the pillow is finished with thick silk 
grain, and pas- 





Fig. 2.—Ctrr For 
Tus dress of old gold gros grain is cut princesse 
and is trimmed with knotted silk fringe, rolls of gros 


y Liven ann La 
CoLtaR, Fic. 1. 


CoLiar. 


cord. Tassels of silk of the same ; ” 
color complete the trim- if 
ming. Fig. 5.—Braip anp 
‘ Lace CotLtar.—[ See 
Embroidered Basket fire] 
for Dust Cloths. ’ 


See illustration on page 188, 








Tus basket is made of wicker-work, painted 
black and partly gilded. On the back is an or- Ss a ll a 
nament of ailt cane rods, The basket is fur- . 1. 
nished with a lambrequin, » aor 
which is made of claret-col- 
ored satin underlaid with 
gauze, and edged with strips 
of white cloth cut into 
points and pinked on the 
edge as shown by the illus- 
tration, Having basted the 
cloth on the satin founda- 
tion, transfer the design 
Fig. 61, Supplement, to the 
satin, apply star figures of 
white cloth with crosswise 
threads of claret - colored 
silk as shown by the illus- 
tration, and ornament these 
figures with knotted stitches of similar 
silk. Herring-bone, chain, and point 
Russe stitches of white silk edge the 
application figure, as shown by the il- 
lustration. The embroidery on the 
White cloth foundation, on the bottom, 
is worked with claret-colored saddler’s 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VIL, Fig. 38. silk deny ccs, herring-bone, and chain 

Fs stitch, and at the top with gold cord 
overcast on the foundation with black 
silk, and with point Russe, knotted, 
and Smyrna stitches of claret-colored 
silk. The lambrequin is headed with 
a ruche of claret-colored satin riobon. 
On the lid is a bow of similar ribbon. 


Thread Case with Needle-Book. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 189, 








Figs. 1 and 2.—Biack Cacnemmer pes INpES MANTELET. 
Back AND Front. 

















. , . Fig. 1.—Licut Gray Borretre CLoru 
To make this case cut of gray faille age “is ape 
2 ae soe NTELET.—Front.—[See Fig. 2. 
and blue lustring lining one piece each MantELET.—FRro [s g-2.] 


For description see Supplement. 


—_ 


Fig. 1.—First Coxumenton Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 45-51, 
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Fig. 1.—Brack Gros Grats ManrteLert. 
3ack.—| See Fig. 2.) 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 43 and 44. 
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four inches and seven-cighths long and three 
inches wide, run blue silk ribbon seven-eighths 
of an inch wide through the middle ef the 
faille, and embroider the ribbon with brown 
“er " silk soutache and gold cord, and with chain 
Jali hi) \ stitching of brown saddler’s silk. Join the py voor : 
i " material and lining, set a piece of blue silk sia cia Pow (See Fig 2] acess 
Fal ‘4 ribbon three inches and a quarter long and er Set eea a os 
I) wh seven-eighths of an inch wide on both sides FoF pattern ay ge eaten: 
h +, PIGS. . 
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of the lining as shown by Fig. 1, hem the as 
ends of the lining, and gather the free edge 

so as to form a pocket, which serves to hold the thread. 
the pocket as shown by the illustration. Bind the case with brown silk ribbon, 
and trim the latter with gold cord. Above the pocket set a pinked piece of white 
flannel on the lining as shown by Fig. 2. To hang up the case fasten on the 
ends of the pocket brown silk ribbons, which are tied in a bow. The case is 
rolled, and closed with a button and loop. Morocco or carriage leather is also 
=F well adapted for the outside of this pretty ease, which will be found very conven- 
= ient for holding spools of thread, cotton, or silk, 


tty 


Tassels of blue silk trim 


The first illustration shows it - 
rolled and ready to be hung up, while in the second it is seen open, displaying the Figs. 1 and 2.—Ontve GREEN SERG 
spools of thread and needle-book. 


For pattern and description see Supy 


Gros Gratin Visitinc Dress. 





RPER'S BAZAR. 
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ORNAMENTAL PEDESTALS AND HANGING 
BASKETS FOR FLOWERS. 
HE following inexpensive yet charming home-made stand for flowers will be 
found alike attractive whether for the “ bouquet stand” or as an épergne. 

First obtain a wooden circle, such as the lid of a cheese box, or a thick piece 
of board, one foot in diameter (at least); in the centre fasten an upright pole two 
feet in length (a section of a broom 
handle will answer), on this screw 
another circular board six or eight 
inches in diameter, into which fasten 
a vase or the stem of a broken gob- 
let; around the stem on the bottom 
sink at equal distances four pieces 
of stiff wire each two feet long, fast- 
en them around the pole with a ring 
sixteen inches from the bottom, then 
bend them outward, and turn the 
ends under in graceful coils, on each 
of which suspend a pretty hanging 
vase, made of four other broken 
goblets. This skeleton is thus em- 
bellished: First, the circular stand 
at the bottom: cover this 
neatly with green muslin, and 
round it sew a garland of 
ivy leaves, using either paper 
or muslin leaves, which may 
be purchased by the pack- 
age; hold a few of them over 
the smoke of a lamp, or touch lightly with raw Sien- 
na or burnt umber, to produce the russet appearance 
natural to some of the leaves. Intermingle a few 
scarlet berries and sprigs of French moss (made 
pliable by moistening). The stem is covered in like 
manner, and this may be 
done prior to affixing it, if 
preferred. A garland of 
small leaves, intermingled 
with berries, is twined round 
this as far as the upper cir- 
cle, where it branches, and 
is continued with very tiny 
leaves round the branching 
wire arms, which should be 
neatly bronzed or covered 
with zephyr crocheted around 
them. The lower round should be 
formed into a basket by cutting 
six-inch pieces of hoop-skirt wire, 
painting and bronzing, then sew- 
ing them round the edge in arches, 
one overlapping the other, basket 
fashion. The ivy leaves will hide 
the stitches. The upper round is 
arranged in the same manner, but 
the arches require to be smaller. 
The goblets hanging from the wire 
branches must be covered with a 
net-work of erystal or pearl beads, 
made by fastening a number of 
threads to a circular piece of wire, 
then stringing six or more beads 
(according to size) on each, con- 
necting each two with one; again 
stringing and connecting two, one 
from each bead, and thus forming 
a mesh or hole; continuing this 
until a bag is made sufficiently 
large to cover the goblet, make 
suspension chains of beads, and at 








Fig. 3.—Breuces Lace 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Fig. 4.—CUFF FOR 
CoLtar, Fig. 3. 


Linen anp Lace 
CoLbar. 





Fig. 7.—Rvsstan 
3RAID COLLAR, 
[See Fig. 8.] 


Fig. 8.—Ccrr For 
CoLiar, Fic. 7. 
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Fig. 2.—Licut Gray Bovretre Corn 
Mantecet.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement, 





Dress, Fig. 2.—First Commenion Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Brack Gros Grain MANTELET. 
Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. IX., Figs. 43 and 44 


the bottom cover the broken stem of the 
goblet with a netted bag of smaller beads, 
and from it a tassel of the same. The vase 
or goblet on the top may be embellished with 
pretty paintings in transparent colors, or re- jaja PEE ail iy 
sort may be had to the decalcomanie sheets, ‘jgugiaieailialie re ; 
painting in a delicate ground. { 

The baskets filled with natural flowers, 
placed in damp moss or vials of water, and 
sprays of convolvulus, maurandia, or other 
vine trained up the branches, will present a lovely appearance; but when these 
may not be had, the pretty dyed mosses, mingled with a few well-made speci- 
mens of paper flowers, will be found an excellent substitute, and make an object 
greatly admired. Various colored berries are easily made by coloring white wax 
(melted with a tiny bit of resin), and colored with vermilion, cudbear, lamp- 
black, chrome-yellow, or ivory-white; then rolling little balls of putty or dough, 
fastening small wire stems, and dipping until of proper size; while a little 
warm, bloom with powder of same color. 

Another flower stand is made as follows: Procure a sheet of pasteboard, 








Fig. 2.—ManTELET FoR Experty Lapy. 
Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 

For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIII, Figs. 39-42. 
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Orive GreeN SERGE Scit.—Fronr anp Back. 





sheet brown tissue-paper, a strong needle, a little dark green cotton, two 
rounds of wood (one twelve, the other eight inches in diameter), and a 
small vase or basket (with a rod similar to the previous one), and a 
number of egg-shells. Lay the eard-board on the rounds, and mark 
them the same size; then cut each one inch smaller, and a circular 
piece from the centre for the stem to pass through; cover the rounds 
with white cotton, and around the edge glue halves of egg-shells, held 
in hot water, and cut neatly with scissors; these should stand round 
the edge (which should be as deep as the width of the shells, or have 
a pasteboard rim tacked round it). Another row of shells runs round 
the inner edge, the convex side standing perpendicularly. Sew a border 
of ivy leaves round the circular piece of card-board, folding one leaf over 
another; then open the bundle of moss, part it carefully, and removing 
the dead leaves, pick out the sprays, and laying them in water for a 
short time, dry them in a soft towel; then pick apart the pieces, and 
taking a sprig in the fingers, proceed to sew it on the card, enough to 
cover a finger’s length, using the fullest, greenest parts to extend over 
and mingle with the ivy leaves; thus continue to arrange row after row 
until the entire round is covered. Cover the second in like manner— 
the second round ; then place on the table the flowers to be used, either 
natural or artificial, such as paper or cambric. Nicely made paper roses 
will be found very effective, especially if clusters of moss-buds are min- 
gled with the full or half blown flowers ; the stems may be easily foreed, 















Figs. 1 and 2.—Brack CasuMerE MANTELET.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL. Figs, 36 and 37. 
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description see Supplement, No, IL., Figs. 12-23, 


three or four dozen ivy leaves, sold in packages, or (French) dyed moss; one 


CACHEMIRE DES INpDES Svit.—Back, with MaNteLET.—[Sce Illustration on Page 189. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 34 and 35. 
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and hidden beneath the moss and leaves. When 
tastefully arranged, place the circle of flowers on 
the round, and bend the ivy leaves to rest among 
the white egg-shells, the effect being very lovely, 
as the shells look like some ivory-work. The 
stem, covered first with white muslin, has the ex- 
treme ends of shells glued in rows down the sur- 
face, and is fastened into a hole bored in the 
bottom round; a garland of delicate blue convol- 
vulus, and the pretty bright leaves, or any pretty 
vine, is twined round over the white shells, and 
with charming effect. The upper round, orna- 
mented in like manner, but with smaller flowers, 
is then fastened on, and flowers of a drooping 
character, sewed to the pasteboard circle, fall 
over the sides. Ivy, passion vine, rose sprays, or 
any pretty trailer will appear well, while the vase 
placed in the centre may have three roses and 
buds in sprays, or a cluster of lilies-of-the-valley 
or other such delicate flower, with a border of 
delicate grasses and fern fronds. The flowers 
thus fastened on card-board can be removed and 
kept in boxes when not in use. Such flower 
stands will be found extremely handsome, and 
may be gotten up with little outlay of time or 
money. 





COQUETTE’S TROUBADOUR. 
An, sweet coquette, 
With gallants making wild ado 
Think you tor aye to be beset ?— 
The saucy lip one day may rue. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 
In vain you strive to flirt with two; 

You dream that both will praise and pet; 
Your spells they scorn, your snares eschew. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 

Twine curl with buds or diamond dew; 
Time stays him for no amulet; 

The young year’s charms may none renew. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 

When summer breaths come faint and few, 
Dies ere the humble violet 

The proudest rose that ever grew. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 

Ring with the knightly retinue 
The terrace gardens gayly set— 

Yet lone the flower of rarest hue. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 
Saw that fond swain the kiss you blew 
Away from him? Doth he forget ? 
Forgets he naught, but flouts he you! 


Ah, eweet coquette, 
One lover snatched the billet-doux 
Your handmaid bore to pay your debt: 
His rival's name came into view. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 

The filbert’s heart you filliped through 
The arbor leaves, a atranger ate: 

Saw both your birds and straightway flew. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 

For all your fair face seeming true, 
Sing I your sweetest epithet, 

Your only name for old or new. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 

From out your maze all found the clew; 
Like gossamer your shining net, 

Its broken webs their feet bestrew. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 
Now each with scorn has bade adieu; 
Shall there be naught of crushed regret 
For love made light of hitherto ? 


Ah, sweet coquette, 
Do lovers none come now to woo? 

You dreamed that all would praise and pet; 
You strove in vain to hold with two. 


Ah, sweet coquette, 
"Twas but to blind the fickle crew ? 
One heart there is beats wildly yet... . 
Say it has found the heart in you! 





AUNT ANN. 

IBYL GREENE came across lots from the red 
b house on the hill to where, in the Antisses’ 
back porch, Miss Ann was shelling peas. Her 
greeting was, “ La, Ann, you don’t say that’s you! 
but then I might ‘a knowed. As I was tellin’ 
Hester yisterday, ‘If Ann ¢s visitin’, she'll smell 
measles to hum, and come tearin’ back. Ann 
allus was a reg'lar little angel of charity, bus’lin’ 
round.’” > 

To relish compliments is human; probably 
Miss Antiss appreciated hers, but her manner of 
receiving it was characteristic. She said,“ Well, 
I had to come hum some time, so it was as well 
one time as anuther. Hannah needed somebody 
bad enough. How’s the folks ?” ; 

“Our folks is all smart ; and I was up to Ruth's 
day afore yisterday. Ruth's layin’ down lots of 
butter, and the farm looks beautiful. They're all 
well too, only it seems to me Annie looks ruther 
peakid. She allus had so much color, and used 
to be so full of her talk, but she jest set and 
sewed, and hardly said a word,  Lizzy’s growin’ 
dreadful fast; she’s a reg‘lar tomboy. Ruth 
allus was slack with her children. We, Hester 
and me, had a real good time; and when we come 
along down, we stopped at Miss Hadden’s, and 
there was her Lize and Harry Jackson a-settin’ 
on the stoop. Miss Hadden she hinted round 
about his comin’ there so often; but you needn't 
tell me, Harry Jackson don’t want Lize an’ her 
giggles an’ eye-rollin’s. But, la me, how I be run- 
nin’ on! I suppose you couldn't let me have just 
a tiny cup of yeast? ourn’s worked, and Hester's 
dreadful partic’lar about yeast.” 

“Somethin’s to pay,” Miss Antiss said to the 
peas, as she resumed work after watching Miss 
Greene's yellow sun-bonnet bob through the hole 
in the fence. “ Annie ain’t growin’ thin and quiet, 
and Harry Jackson ain't sparkin’ Lize Hadden, 
for nothin.” Ruth she'd never see nothin’ was 
the matter till Annie had fretted herself to death, 
and then she'd call it a orderin’ of Providence. 
Jacob's too busy, and Annie is Antiss clean 
through. She'd never say nothin’ to nobody. But 
ZT'il find out. When the children gits over the 
heft of the measles, I'll go over.” 





A week later and Annie was seated in the east 
door, trying to read, and not succeeding at all in 
banishing her sad thoughts, when Jabez clump- 
ed through the hall, and tiptoed carefully over 
the scraps of carpet scattered on the freshly 
painted floor. 

“ Be your mother to hum ?” 

“Yes; she is down in the garden. Does any 
one want to see her ?” 

“There’s a woman a-settin’ in a shay at the 
gate, but she won't git out till she knows if Miss 
Ford’s to hum.” 

“Who is it, Jabez?” 

“J dunno. A little chitter-faced woman, git- 
tin’on in years. T'll step out an’ call Miss Ford” 
—escaping through the open door, for woman- 
kind of any age was Jabez’s terror. 

Annie found a small figure surmounted by a 
green calash seated bolt-upright in an old chaise 
drawn by a sleepy-looking white horse, whose 
every tail whisk seemed to disturb the driver, as 
she always followed it with a “So, Jennie!” 

“Oh, Aunt Ann, is that you? How glad Iam 
to see you! Mother’s at home; she was down 
in the garden. Won't you get out?” 

“Yes, if you'll go to the horse’s head. Be 
keerful, child” —as Annie took hold of the bridle 
—* she’s dreadful skittish. But who's a-goin’ to 
take my things?” beginning, now that she was 
able to take her eyes from the horse, to reach 
under the seat and draw out various baskets and 
bundles. 

“Jabez!” called Annie; but Jabez was safely 
on his way to the meadow lot with his rake over 
his shoulder. 

“Lizzie! Lizzie! where are you?” 

“ Here—swinging.” 

“Come down to the front gate. Aunt Ann is 


“Oh, what fun!” and a merry-looking, sun- 
burned girl of fifteen jumped from the swing, 
and ran around the house, through the large shady 
yard, to the gate. 

“How do you do, Aunt Ann? It’s so long 
since you've been here, I have almost forgotten 
how you look. But why don’t you get out?” 

‘“°Liz’beth, your tongue runs faster’n ever. 
Take them things’—handing out a bandbox, a 
work-bag, a basket, large cotton umbrella, and 
camphor bottle. Then the descent was accom- 
plished. Grasping firmly the side and dash- 
board, Miss Antiss cautiously put one foot on 
the step, drew it back to see if Annie was hold- 
ing the horse’s head firmly, tried the other foot, 
and finally reached the horse-block in safety, dis- 
playing in the operation a good deal of thin leg 
incased in a black stocking footed with white. 
Safe on ferra firma, Miss Antiss breathed a sigh 
of relief, greeted her great-nieces briefly, and 
turned to the horse. 

“Jennie must be put up. Where's that slab- 
sided boy that was rakin’ the door-vard ?” 

“Oh, Pl put her in the barn, auntie. Here, 
Annie, take these things.” Tumbling them un- 
ceremoniously into Annie’s arms, Lizzie sprang 
into the chaise, and chirruping to the fat horse, 
touched her smartly with the whip, astonishing 
the animal into a cow-like gallop. 

“My patience abide me, "Lizbeth will be kill- 
ed! It’s a real riskin’ of Providence to drive so 
fast,” said Aunt Ann. But the chaise rumbled 
and rolled into the lane in safety, notwithstand- 
ing her fears, and disappeared in the barn. Mrs. 
Ford was hurrying to the gate as they turned— 
a broad motherly figure, whose sun-bonnet strings 
fluttered in the little breeze such a large body 
created in walking so fast. 

“Why, Aunt Ann, I'm proper glad to see you! 
Come right in. I was down in the garden, and 
had to wash my hands. How did you come to 
get away, and all Hannah’s five down with tke 
measles ?” 

“Hannah's five ain't mine, thank the Lord, 
and I’m free to come and goas I please. I want- 
ed to see Jacob; and they’re all through the heft 
on em.” 

“We're dreadful pleased to see you, anyway. 
Walk right in to the keepin’-room. Annie, take 
your aunt's bunnet,” said Mrs. Ford, who was a 
most hospitable woman, bustling into the house 
before them to open the door of a pleasant room, 
with two sunny windows looking out over the 
rolling meadows of the farm. A bright carpet 
was on the floor; the rocking-chairs and lounge 
were covered with fresh chintz; several pretty 
pictures hung on the wall, and Annie’s books cov- 
ered the table and hanging shelves. Mr. Ford 
was a very well-to-do farmer, and Annie had spent 
two years away from home at school, which ac- 
counted for the tasteful arrangement of flowers 
and trifles about the room. 

The green calash removed, Miss Antiss proved 
to be an exceedingly small, spare person, with a 
face yellowed by time and lined with innumera- 
ble wrinkles, a sharp nose, and faded blue eyes. 
Her very thin brown hair was screwed into a nob 
on the back of her head, and the front arranged 
in two flat curls, held in place by side combs di- 
rectly over her ears. Taking her patchwork 
from her bag, she at once began taking small 
even stitches, sitting bolt-upright in her chair, 
casting sharp glances meanwhile out of the win- 
dow and about the room, where no movement of 
her favorite Annie escaped her. Mrs. Ford took 
a rocking-chair and her knitting. Then the con- 
versation began. 

“ Be the boys and Jacob well 2” 

“Usually well. Jacob gits pretty tired by 
night, but the boys go ahead, and do nicely. 
Sibyl said you'd been away ?” 

“Yes, I've been clean a matter of twenty miles 
to the Union; but it didn’t look very nat’ral, and 
I warn’t sorry to come away. There’s hardly any 
body left there that I knowed, either.” 

“What is it like, Aunt Ann?” said Lizzie, 
who had come in and seated herself on the win- 
dow-sill beside her. 

“Oh, farms now, much as it looks here. When 
we used to live there, on Greene's patent, be- 
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tween there and Peru village the pine-trees stood 
so thick on each side of the road a two-year-old 
heifer couldn't crowd between them, and the sun 
never touched the road in the longest summer 
days. It was dreadful wild round there then. 
One day me and your gre’t-uncle Sam’el went 
into the back lot to carry the men their din- 
ner—'twarn't fur from the house neither—but 
we had to pass a little wood, and right the other 
side on it, a-settin’ right up on end, lookin’ at us, 
was what we took for a great gray dog. He 
looked at us, and we at him; then Sam up with 
a stone and me with a stick, and hove at him. 
He jumped up, and trotted off; then we see that 
it was a gray wolf—as big a one as ever I seen, 
too.” 

“Oh my! weren’t you frightened ?” 

Aunt Ann paused to take up a fresh block of 
patchwork, and cast a sharp glance at the slight 
figure of Annie in the south window, bending 
over her sewing, with a sad, far-away look in 
the blue eyes, and a mournful droop at the cor- 
ners of the pretty mouth. Something was the 
matter, Miss Antiss made up her mind then and 
there. Annie had not heard one word of the 
brisk conversation going on around her, that was 
plain enough to be seen. What was the matter? 
that was the question Miss Ann went over and 
over in her mind, while her tongue kept time 
with her needle. She would keep her eyes open 
and find out, for, like a good many other wise 
women, Miss Antiss never asked questions when 
she really wished to get at the bottom of any 
thing. So now she threaded her needle, settled 
her spectacles again, and went on; for, as she 
said to herself, “ Talkin’ kinder covers up so, 
people don’t think you’re watchin’ on ’em, and 
so is kinder throwed off their guard if you keep 
a-talkin’.” 

“Frightened? No, not very. ’Twarn’t the last 
one I see, by a jugful, or of other animiles either. 
One night the old cow came bellering home, tail 
straight up in the air, and something dark-color- 
ed and yellow right between her shoulders; the 
creature jumped off the cow stret up a tree close 
by the barn, and from one branch to another way 
off in the woods agin; it was a catamount, and 
the poor cow had to be killed, it had tore such a 
hole in her shoulder.” 

“ How perfectly dreadful! Just suppose there 
should be any ecatamounts around here!” and 
Lizzie glanced with a shudder toward the grove 
of sugar-maples by the river. 

“Do tell some more about it. Wasn't that a 
very wild place ?” 

“Wild? I guess it was!) Why, when I was 
little, if any of the men-folks didn’t come in at 
dark, big fires would be lit, and all the tin pans 
and tin horns would be banged and blowed ail 
through the woods, every body carryin’ a torch, 
till they found ’em, or what was left on ’em. We 
girls had a seare one night. My! Me and Ruth 
and Lizzie had been down to Uncle John Greene’s. 
It was kinder late and dark, and we was a-runnin’. 
The boys had killed a bear that day in the corn 
field, and so they went and got it and sot it up, 
nat’ral as life, right in the path we was a-comin’ 
by. We was a-laughin’ and gigglin’ they could 
’a heard us a mile off; so they hid to see the 
fun. Pretty soon we come kerslap on ter the 
bear; and then such a screechin’ as we sot up! 
Father he come out, and warn’t he mad! Such a 
lickin’ as every boy he ketched got was a caution. 

“Our folks was Quakers. My mother was a 
dreadful harsh, strict woman, though father used 
ter wink at our havin’ good times. Many’s the 
time me and ‘Liz’beth’s throwed our white dress- 
es in a bandbox out the winder to our cousins, 
the Greene boys, and clim out arter them, to run 
away to a dance, footin’ it four or perhaps six 
miles to it. When we’d be comin’ home, though, 
through them pine woods, *twarn’t no laughin’ 
matter—the wolves on each side on us among 
the trees. First one would yelp and howl—make 
your hair stand up straight—and then a dozen 
more would jine in, till it seemed as ef they was 
close to our heels. How we would clip it a-goin’! 
The bridge over the river we had ter cross was 
jest pine poles with the bark on. The way we 
went over them was a caution—didn’t stop to 
pick steps much, I can tell you. Sometimes, 
when the moon was bright, we could see the 
wolves a-skulkin’ along between the trees; if we 
had a torch, the boys allus waved it, and we 
allus kep’ a-talkin’. But my! we was glad to 
get home safe.” 

“Aunt Ann, you must have been such a wild 
girl! and now you think 'mwild. Why, I'd run 
ten miles if I thought there was a wolf any 
where near me.” 

“Times is changed since them days,” said 
Aunt Ann, guardedly. “I don’t suppose I was 
so dreadful wild for them days. Merey to me! 
is it five o'clock 2” 

For Annie was setting the table, smoothing 
out the white cloth, bringing out and carefully 
wiping the plain white china, putting on wild 
strawberries, sweet June butter, light, snowy bis- 
cuits, and small, round, old-fashioned seed-cakes, 
besides the more substantial dishes for the men, 
while Anna Maria, the help, brewed the tea and 
made ready the table in the outer kitchen for the 
hired men; but doing it all with the same listless 
air and far-away look Miss Antiss had watched 
all the afternoon. 

“Ruth, don’t Annie look rather spindlin’ 2” 
Miss Antiss said, during one of Annie’s frequent 
excursions from the room. 

“Why, do you think so? She’s been sewing 
hard, harder than I wanted her to. Perhaps you 
see her so seldom that you see a change more’n I 
do. Do you think she looks sick ?” 

““No; only kinder holler-eyed and pimpin. I 
brung over some 0’ my root-beer: you'd better see 
that she drinks it, and don’t set in-doors too 
steady. Make her putter in the flower beds or 
somethin’ of that kind,” Miss Antiss hastened to 
say, for if Annie’s trouble was a heart-ache, her 
mother’s bustle and worry about health and loss 





of appetite would be more than she could en- 
dure; so she spoke carelessly, but being the fam- 
ily and general oracle of the neighborhood, her 
words received the attention they deserved. 

“Annie favors me more than the rest on you,” 
she said to Lizzie, who fell to wondering what 
possible resemblance there could be between 
Annie’s rippling mass of brown hair, violet eyes, 
and small elegant figure, and Aunt Ann. 

“My hair used to curl when I was young,” 
Miss Antiss went on. “ My mother couldn’t abide 
it, but father thought it was pretty ; so he used to 
let me wear it hangin’ down sometimes, and I'd 
curl it then. One night, when I was asleep, 
mother took the shears and just sawed it all off. 
Didn’t I feel bad when I woke up!” 

“Why, what a horrid woman she must have 
been!” said Lizzie, jumping down from the win- 
dow-sill to set the chairs around the table. “ I’m 
glad I didn’t have her for my mother.” 

“Don’t speak disrespectful of your gre’t-grand- 
mother, Lizbeth. She was a proper smart wom- 
an, and did more weavin’ and spinnin’ than any 
other woman in the country a’most, but she didn’t 
believe in dancin’ and curlin’ hair, and she fit the 
world’s ways allus.” 

“Tea’s ready,” said Annie, bringing in the tea- 
pot, ‘and father’s coming.” 

Farmer Ford was a stalwart sunburned man, 
whose kindly brown eyes beamed a much warm- 
er welcome than his quiet, “I hope I see you 
well, Aunt Ann.” 

Supper passed off in a more general conversa- 
tion, in which Miss Antiss took her own large 
share; and as farmers retire early, the night was 
not very old when Annie and Aunt Ann were 
shut up in the spare room together. To have a 
quiet talk with Annie had been Miss Antiss’s 
chief reason for riding seven miles in the hot 
sun that day, but she made herself ready for bed 
in an unusually silent mood, nor did she speak 
until, awful and wonderful in a three-storied 
night-cap and a frill on her night-gown collar 
that reached to the end of her shoulders, she 
perched herself'on a chair by the bed where 
Annie was lying with her pretty hair spread over 
the pillows. 

“Visitin’ at the Union and talkin’ about old 
times makes me feel so lonesome like. What a 
wild thing I was when I was a girl! It don’t 
seem as ef any body could sober down as I have 
sence. Did you ever wonder, niece, when you’ve 
heerd me tell how many beaux I’ve had, how I 
came to be an ole maid? Well, somehow, I feel 
just like tellin’ about it to-night. 

““When I was eighteen I kep company with 
Joe Edwards—that’s Squire Edwards down to 
the ‘Corners,’ him that owns the saw-mill. I 
was real good-lookin’ in them days. You favor 
me, Annie; but then there’s nothin’ like havin’ 
to fight your own way in this world to dry up a 
woman’s blood. My! what a dance I led that 
feller! I set gre’t store by him too. He was a 
real good-lookin’ feller in them days, dreadful 
pleasant, and free-hearted; but he was awful 
easy mad, and turrible proud. He’d sparked 
me ’most a year to all the singin’-schools and 
huskin’s and quiltin’s and dances that I could run 
away ter. Gals is so fitty; sometimes they bite 
their own noses off, with their eyes wide open 
too. Sich a dance asI led him! Just think on 
it, Annie—one night, when he asked to see me 
hum from singin’-school, I tol’ him yes, if he 
would walk behind jest where I did; it had 
been a-rainin’, and was dreadful muddy. Hum 
I went, walkin’ through the middle of every pud- 
dle, an’ the deepest mud-holes I could find, an’ he 
arter me, ready to follow me any wheres. 

“We was a-talkin’ of bein’ merried in the fall; 
the day warn’t set; but I was a-spinnin’ an’ 
weavin’ an’ bleachin’ my piller-burs and sheets. 
I've got ’em laid away yit. There was anuther 
feller used ter hang round me in them days; 
he’s dead and gone now, but it made Joe dread- 
ful provoked to have me notice him, because he 
warn't very stiddy, and, besides, Joe wanted me 
all to himself. Sometimes, to plague him, I used 
to laugh and talk with him, though I never thought 
he could hol’ a candle to Joe. One night we 
went to an apple bee at Peru village. We all 
went in chaises, because it was a-rainin’. All 
the way Joe was a-tryin’ ter make me promise 
not to have nothin’ to say ter Frank Brodman 
that night; but I was like some other gals, silly 
and giddy, and a reg’lar spitfire inter the barg’in. 
So I fired up, and sez I, ‘Joe Edwards, I ain’t 
bound yit, and I'll talk to jest who I please.’ 

“Very well, Ann,’ he sez, talkin’ slow like, 
‘jest as you please; but my wife sha’n’t make so 
free with Brodman.’ ‘Better wait till you git 
your wife,’ I spit out, and jumped out of the shay, 
and run inter the house e’en-a’most afore he could 
draw up. All the evenin’ I was dreadful cool to 
him, and smilin’ to Brodman; and the cooler Joe 
looked and the sterner he sot his mouth, the more 
I laughed and carried on. He didn’t come a-nigh 
me only once, and then to ask was I ready to go 
hum. I said ‘ yes,’ Keerless like; but I meant to 
make it all up goin’ hum. When the wagins come 
to the door, I started on ahead, and jumped into 
a shay standin’ there. Joe had drove a black 
hoss, so I was sure it was his’n; but pretty soon 
I heerd a wagin drive off as if the ole boy and all 
was arter it. Somebody come and jumped into 
my wagin; and who should it be but Frank Brod- 
man! I guess I was pretty still all the way hum. 
I was scart ’most to death, but kep’ a-sayin’ to my- 
self I would tell Joe how I had made a mistake, 
as I had tole Brodman as soon as he sot foot in 
the shay. 

“T had forgot how proud Joe was. He nev- 
er come anigh the house agin, though I sot and 
watched and waited and listened nights together, 
thinkin’ I heerd his step in the wind, and was all 
of a trimble every time the door latch rattled, till 
father would rake up the fire and send us all to 
bed. I oughter have gone right up to him the 
very next time I see him at meetin’ and said, ‘ Joe, 
I made a mistake,’ and he was good enough heart- 














ed to make it all up; but no, I let him pass, tryin’ 
to look keerless like, and by spring I heerd he was 
keepin’ company with Sara Hitchcock at Peru. 
Well, they was merried the next summer. I dunno 
how happy they be, though. 

“T didn’t have much time to think of my trou- 
bles. People worked in them days. What with 
churnin,’ an’ quiltin,’ an’ weavin,’ an’ doin’ up the 
fall an’ spring sewin’, besides the house-work, 
there warn’t much time to cry; but somehow I 
never found nobody to take ‘Joe's place, and I 
dropped out of the frolics and dances. Arter 
my sisters was all merried, folks begun to call 
me an ole maid. I might have got merried, to 
good providers too, but they warn’t Joe. So you 
see what I’ve come to—jest livin’ round from pil- 
lar to post, a-tendin’ other folks’s children, when 
I might ’a had sons and daughters of my own. 
Dear, dear! gals is dreadful foolish. If they 
would only larn by other folks’s troubles! But 
they don’t, and they won’t as long as the Lord 
keeps one on them on the footstool. Annie, be 
you asleep ?” 

“No indeed, auntie. Ihave heard every word. 
I guess every one almost has days they wish they 
could live over.” 

“Likely; but go to sleep. 
skim milk in the mornin’.” 

Miss Antiss put out the light, got into bed, and 
lying motionless, breathing hard and regularly, 
soon was not surprised to hear a low sobbing 
and feel the shaking of the bed by the effort 
Annie made to suppress her tears. 

“T guess I can see through a millstone ef 
there’s a hole in it,” said Aunt Ann to herself. 
“Now ef I can only ketch that air Harry Jack- 
son!” 


You'll be white as 


“How is your hay, Jacob?” Miss Antiss in- 
quired, as her nephew was stowing her bundles 
away under the chaise seat the next morning. 

“Only middlin’. I must go up to Jackson’s 
and find out something more about that new 
grass seed when I have time. To-day mother 
and me are going down tothe Ferry. Come again, 
Aunt Ann, soon. This ain’t nothing but a call.” 

Sitting very erect, holding the reins high and 
wide apart, while keeping a sharp eye on the old 
horse, Miss Antiss jogged homeward. Presently 
she saw, coming down the road toward her, a 
broad- shouldered, handsome young man, riding 
his black horse very carelessly, for the reins lay 
loose on his neck, and the rider was apparently 
in a brown-study. A sudden impulse made Miss 
Antiss call “ Whoa!” and Jennie, always ready 
for that request, stood still. She was in for it 
now, she thought, as the young man raised his 
hat and checked his horse. 

“Good-day, Henry. How’s your mother ?” 

“Very well, Miss Antiss. She was wondering 
the other day why you have not been to see us 
in so long.” 

“Tve been away”—briefly. 
for time ?”’—suddenly. 

“No, not at all. Can I be of any service ?” 

“T dun no about service, but [ wish you would 
ride on to Ford’s to see him. He’s dreadful wor- 
ried ’bout his hay, and was a-comin’ over to see 
you bout that new-fangled grass seed, but I don’t 
believe he'll git round to it to-day. It would ease 
his mind wonderful.” 

“JT will go, Miss Antiss’—looking a little graver 
than before. ‘“Good-morning,” and he rode on. 

“There, Ann Antiss, do you suppose the Lord 
will ever forgive you that lie? Jacob’s ’most to 
the Ferry by this time. But I'll resk this one. If 
they'll only happen to git a-talkin’, Annie ‘Il re- 
member what I tol’ her last night. She’s a good 
forgivin’ gal, too. When I git home I'll look up 
that receipt for weddin’ cake. I feel it in my 
bones like enough we'll be a-wantin’ it afore long.” 

Meanwhile Harry Jackson rode on, but so slow- 
ly that it was nearly noon before he tied his horse 
in front of the Fords’ gate. Knocking on the 
door with his whip, he stood thinking, half in 
pain, half in anger, of the last time he had stood 
there with Annie; but he was a proud fellow, and 
biting his lip, looked stern and indifferent enough 
when the door was opened, and Annie, her hands 
full of roses, stood before him. They both start- 
ed, and Annie dropped half her flowers. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Ford. Is your father at 
home ?” 

Harry wondered at the formal tone and sound 
of his voice when his heart was beating so wild- 
ly in his throat at the sight of Annie’s sweet face, 
now crimson with blushes. 


“ Be you pressed 


“Yes, Will you walk in ?—that is to say, No 
—I mean—” But Annie could get no farther. 


She covered her face with her trembling fingers, 
and burst into tears. 

“ Why, what does this mean?” Coming into 
the hall and shutting the door, Harry stood be- 
fore Annie in the gloom of the hall. “Iam very 
sorry if the sight of me is so unpleasant it forces 
you to cry so bitterly. Sit down here”—draw- 
ing a chair up, and leaning dangerously near the 
pretty rippling hair and slight trembling figure. 

“Harry—Mr. Jackson—I must explain some- 
thing now while I have the opportunity. I never 
received your note inviting me to the picnic till a 
whole week afterward. Sam carried it in his pock- 
et all that time.” 

“A whole week! And that was the reason 
you went with Morgan, and never sent me a sin- 
gle word as an excuse. It made me think very 
hard things of you, Annie. But why didn’t you 
tell me when we met at the Lanes’ party ?” 

““Because—because you looked and acted as 
if vou did not care, and I did not want you to 
think that I did.” 

“Ah, but I did care, and I have not had a re- 
ally happy moment since, I have been so miser- 
able. Annie, dear one, will you forgive me 
kneeling down to draw the little fingers away 
from the tear-stained face. ‘Look at me, love, 
and tell me you will take me back again, and I'll 
bless every wrinkle in Aunt Ann’s face the lon- 
gest day I live.” 


9” 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Young Mrs. Jackson, with a very becoming 
flush on her bright face, was entertaining Miss 
Ann Antiss for the first time at her new home. 
All the glory of paint and paper the old home- 
stead had received, all the new furniture, had 
been exhibited and admired before the two sat 
down in the pretty east room, gay with the taste- 
ful arrangement of wedding presents that Annie 
called her own, when suddenly young Mrs. Jack- 
son startled Miss Antiss into dropping a whole 
row of knitting by saying, 

“Aunt Ann, how did it happen that Harry 
came to the farm that morning just after you 
had gone away, and how did it happen that he 
had you to bless for sending him there ?” 

“Oh, as for that,” said Aunt Ann, leaning back 
and beginning to rock very hard—“ he tol’ you, 
did he? Well, he might have kep’ it to himself, 
I think. But I ain’t a mite sorry I sent him, 
and I don’t believe you are neither.” 

And she did not look so at all when she put 
her arms around Miss Antiss’s neck, and pressed 
soft, thankful kisses on her withered cheek. 





CLEOPATRA’S AND OTHER 
NEEDLES. 
N the museum of Montbijou, at Berlin, there 
are preserved specimens of nets and em- 
broideries made by the Egyptians, whose women 
were well skilled in the “use of sewing which is 
exceeding old ;” curious needles also are shown, 
which were emploved in the art of decorating 
stuffs with silk and gold in those days. Couches 
and chair coverings, richly wrought with colored 
wools and silks of Tyrian dyes, are known to have 
been in common use among the ancient Egyp- 
tians, while tokens of friendship, consisting of 
finely embroidered veils and handkerchiefs, pass- 
ed from one fair hand to another as pledges of 
affection. ‘That handkerchief,” says Othello, 
“did an Egyptian to my mother give.” 

Knowing, then, that it was customary for these 
Egyptian dames to display their genius and in- 
dustry in this “ busy-fingered” occupation, it is 
not unwarrantable to suppose that the beauteous 
Cleopatra did sometimes amuse herself with “ that 
art which mighty queens have graced in hand to 
take,” and it is therefore easy to account for the 
curious appellation given to the obelisk just sent to 
England from the East. Instead of perpetuating 
the name of the Egyptian kings who “ made their 
mark” upon the rosy granite, it comes bearing 
the name of the little sewing implement of a 
woman—“ Cleopatra’s Needle! To be sure, his- 
tory and our encyclopedias tell us that it is of 
Thothmes and Rameses we should think on be- 
holding the monument, but a woman’s witching 
wiles have bribed the “sermon in stone,” and 
Egypt’s brave kings are dethroned in our mem- 
ories by one fair woman. This is the true story 
of Cleopatra’s Needle (to be read, perhaps, cum 
grano salis). 

When, after her memorable voyage in that 
magnificent barge whose sails were embroidered 
with flowers and other emblems and devices, she 
parted with her lover Antony, what more natural 
supposition than that she turned her thoughts 
toward killing the tedious hours which should 
drag their length along before she should again 
behold her beloved? It was at Tyre they parted— 

“Tyre also, wealthy seat of art excelled, 
And elder Sidon, in the historic art” 
of working in wools and threads of gold.. It was 
here, then, that she learned to embroider, and was 
taught by the women—new art to her—to lower 
the dusky lids of those wondrous eyes, and count 
stitches instead of heart-beats. 

Back home with her she bore some rich de- 
signs of workmanship on which she toiled, telling 
off the weary days and nights in threads and 
sighs, until her Antony should come. And when 
he came, he smiled to see the fair pricked finger, 
and kissing its rosy tip, he said, ‘‘ No more shall 
Rameses’s ‘deeds be remembered by that obelisk ; 
this work exceeds his all. Henceforth, in hon. 


‘or of this little pierced finger, shall the pillar be 


known as Cleopatra’s Needle!” 

Goddesses as well as queens have not scorned 
to use the needle. To Minerva is attributed the 
invention of the art of embroidery, and as a 
young virgin she was distinguished for her skill 
in those employments with which the daugh- 
ters of kings amused themselves in the heroic 
ages—the loom, the spindle, and the needle. Not- 
withstanding Mademoiselle Minerva certainly be- 
longs to the strong-minded class of womanhood, 
it is refreshing to know that she could ply the 
needle in spite of her superior brains. 

Other Greeks, more mortal, have made their 
names famous in needle-work lore: Penelope, who 

‘““Wove a web of many a slender twine, 
Of curious mixture and perplexed design.” 
Andromache, who, 
“In her chamber at the palace top, 
A splendid texture wrought; 
and later the fair Helen, who embroidered the 
combat of the Greeks and Trojans. 

Famous among noble needle-women are the 
four sisters of King Athelstan, the daughters of 
Edward the Elder. The fame of their proficiency 
in the art sounded far and near, and was as 
highly appreciated by hunters of good wives in 
those days as in these, for it is chronicled: ‘So 
far from spoiling the fortunes of these spinsters, 
the renown of their needle-work procured them 
the addresses of the greatest princes then in Eu- 
rope,” the gentlemen having buttons and pockets 
in their minds then, no doubt. 

Edelfreda, the wife of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, during her widowhood embroidered a 
curtain upon which was depicted the deeds of 
her noble lord; she presented it to the church of 
Ely as a memorial. 

In the Middle Ages decorative needle-work for 
the service of the Church was carried to an ex- 
cess of magnificent splendor, and in the lonely 
dull cell of many a sweet pale nun there bloomed 





rare flowers and richly gold-wrought stuffs for 
stole and vestment. Christianna, Abbess of 
Markgate, in the twelfth century, presented to the 
Pope a pair of magnificently embroidered san- 
dals—the first record we have of an unmarried 
clergyman receiving the stereotyped pair of slip- 
pers. 

In those days the array of knights was gor- 
geous and beautiful. ‘A scarf, the indispensa- 
ble appendage of a knight when fully equipped, 
was usually the gift of his ladye-love, and em- 
broidered by her own hand ;” and it was at that 
time that we read of “ Elaine the fair, Elaine the 
lovable,” who worked in phantasy upon the case 
for Lancelot’s shield. Ah! to what romantic 
air ran the tune of that little needle plied by the 
fair white fingers of her of Astolat ! 

Perhaps the longest piece of needle-work known 
is that of Matilda, wife of William the Conquer- 
or. It is preserved at the Bayeux Cathedral. 
Into a piece of canvas nineteen inches wide and 
sixty-seven yards long this royal lady and her 
maids stitched the history of the conquest of En- 
gland by her martial consort, beginning with the 
visit of Harold to the Norman court, and ending 
with his death at the battle of Hastings. 

Of Katherine of Aragon, it is said she too was 
in the habit of employing the ladies of her court 
in needle-work, and herself, extremely assiduous, 
working with them and encouraging them. It is 
told of her that once, when the legates requested 
to speak with her immediately, she came out to 
them with a skein of silk about her neck and a 
needle in her hand. Her successor, Anne Boleyn, 
also brought with her from the gay French court 
the skill of embroidering with the needle. 

Besides being familiar with the Oriental as 
well as the classical languages, and proficient in 
the literature of her own day, it is related of the 
beautiful but unfortunate Lady Jane Gray that 
she was a fine needle-woman as well. In the 
town library at Zurich there is a toilette beauti- 
fully embroidered by her fair hands, 

“In needyle-worke rasying byrdes and howres 

With vertue embossed in vines and flowres.’ 
It was presented by her to the reformer Bullinger. 

One of the favorite occupations of the high- 
born dames in the days of Queen Bess was that 
of embroidering the bindings and covers of mis- 
sals, the richest and rarest devices being wrought 
on the velvet and brocade. In the Bodleian Li- 
brary there is the epistles of St. Paul, the binding 
of which is the work of the Virgin Queen herself. 

The covering of this volume is in fine needle- 
work, on one side an embroidered star, on the 
other a heart, and round each, as borders, are 
wrought Latin sentences in silk and gold thread. 
Not always with a happy heart, however, were 
these stitches taken, although by a queenly hand, 
for in the handwriting of her Majesty appears in 
the beginning of this book the following: 

“T walk many times into the pleasant fields of 
the Holy Scriptures, where I plucke up the good- 
liesome herbes of sentences by pruneing; eate 
them by reading ; chawe them by museing ; and 
laie them up at length in the hie seate of memo- 
rie by gathering them together; that so having 
tasted thy sweeteness I may the less perceive the 
bitterness of this miserable life.” 

Queen Mary also was skilled in all sorts of nee- 
dle-work. Of her the water poet John Taylor 
wrote, in the seventeenth century: 

“* Her greatness held it no disreputation 
To take the needle in her royal hand, 
Which was a good example to our nation 

To banish idleness from out the land.” 

The needle has been many an imprisoned queen’s 
best friend. To it she has owed the power of 
cheating the long, weary hours out of some of 
their tedium. Mary Queen of Scots found this 
art of needle-work, which she had acquired when 
a girl in the convent, and later practiced in the 
court of Catherine Medicis, a solace and beguile- 
ment to her dreary captivity. During the early 
part of her confinement she was asked how in 
unfavorable weather she passed the time. She 
replied that all the day she wrought with her 
needle, and that the diversity of the colors made 
the work seem less tedious; and she continued 
so long at it till very pain gave over. 

Marie Antoinette passed the weary hours of 
her imprisonment in needle-work, knitting, or tap- 
estry-work with her daughters ; and when at one 
time there came the order to remofe all kinds 
of instruments usually taken from criminals, the 
unhappy queen and princesses were the more sen- 
sible of the loss of their knitting-needles and all 
the little articles used in their embroidery, as they 
were in consequence forced to give up all the 
feminine handiwork which had beguiled their 
prison hours. 

After the Empress Josephine was divorced, she 
kept a sort of domestic court at Navarre or Mal- 
maison, where she and her ladies worked daily at 
their embroidery. The hangings of the salon at 
Malmaison were entirely the work of her own 
needle, and were of white silk embroidered in 
roses. Surely there were thorns in those roses ! 

It is said the ex-Empress Eugénie is an accom- 
plished artiste in needle-work and embroidery. 
During the past few years she has spent her days 
in working a set of vestments for the little chapel 
where she worships, and also a stool and cushion 
for the use of the priest. So jealous is the fair 
devotee of sharing the pious task with other 
hands, it is said, that she will not allow another 
needle but her own to set a stitch upon the work. 

Who of us that visited the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion of 1876 does not recollect the exquisite dis- 
play of embroidery in the royal school of art 
needle-work in the British department of the 
Main Building ? 

Among the beautiful specimens were some of 
Queen Victoria’s own handiwork, as well as that 
of her accomplished daughters, and all so essen- 
tially womanly, with their leaves ey vines and 

blossoms. Like all good mothers, her Gracious 
Majesty has taught her girls how to sew! In 
one of the foreign cases in the Woman’s Pavil- 





ion there was an elaborately embroidered white 
silk altar cloth, worked in a convent by a certain 
Spanish dofia. The card attached said the work 
had been begun by the lady at the age of six- 
teen, and she died at sixty, with the cloth not 
yet completed; the needle was still in it, with a 
pale, faded strand of silk hanging as the dead 
hand had left it—a lifetime of weaving roses and 
bright flowers beneath convent walls! Was there 
ever a thorn in the thoughts that ran accompa- 
niment, I wonder? So closed about by narrow 
nunnery walls, what knew she of the world and 
all its lights, of the blossoms that bloomed and 
the birds that sang outside? Was there never a 
girlish desire to throw aside needle, and rush out 
to breathe the scent of the real roses that turned 
their pink hearts to the sun ? 

All women have a tender liking for the needle ; 
even the lecturer or essayist, the scientific astron- 
omer or physician, the rapt poet or prose writer, 
will ofttimes forget the theme or thesis, the plot 
or phantasy, and sit down to ply the little needle 
which is as mighty as the pen. Of Mrs. Somerville 
it is said she made her own dresses, and was taste- 
ful and dextrous with her needle-work ; Harriet 
Martineau, Miss Edgeworth, Joanna Baillie, were 
all skillful needle-women. Of the latter a little an- 
ecdote is related, telling of the woman’s mind, if 
not the poet’s. Upon being taken to see a memo- 
rial stained-glass window of rare design, her 
friends waited to hear some beautiful poetic ex- 
pression concerning it, when, to their astonish- 
ment, after studying its beautiful arabesque, she 
exclaimed, “Oh! what a pattern for my needle- 
work!” Mrs. Browning sewed on her little boy's 
baby clothes; Jean Ingelow’s needle has plied 
“the long white seam; and among our own 
sweet singers many of them can sing * The Song 
of the Shirt.” 

In our grandmothers’ day, sample’ s and spen- 
cers, to say nothing of baby caps and crewel-work, 
gave ample proof that needle-work, although not 
exactly as an art, was still practiced. And in 
our own day of fashionable “lilies who toil not, 
neither do they spin,” there is a warm enthusiasm 
manifested just now, over the cutting out of cre- 
tonne figures off a blue ground, and embroidering 
them with a needle and silk on a black ground, 
or vice versa—which employment is the needle- 
work of the period. 

From our first mother Eve, who, it is said, used 


a thorn as the first needle, past Hannah, who 
“made Samuel a little coat,’ and Pharaoh’s 


daughter, who was brought to the king in rich 
raiment of needle-work embroidered by her own 
hands, no doubt, down to Egypt’s queen, the fair 
Cleopatra, whose Needle remains a monument, 
this little womanly implement has proved a 
mighty instrument of profit, pleasure, ornament. 


“Oh, the thoughts of we women are strung on to 
threads; 
On a strand we build castles in Spain; 
Mighty subjects we write on our patches and 
shreds 
With a needle instead of a pen; 
Hieroglyphics which only the writer may read, 
A dead-letter language in fine, 
Quite as eloquent, too, in its theory and cree d, 
As some men’s books writ line upon line. 





THE NEW QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
See illustration on page 196. 


UR readers can not fail to be charmed with 

this lovely picture of the bride of the young 
Spanish monarch, coquettishly looking out of a 
vine-covered casement, in all the dark splendor of 
her pure Andalusian beauty. 

Donia Mercedes de Montpensier vy Bourbon, the 
eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Mont- 
pensier, and granddaughter of the unlucky Louis 
Philippe, is the cousin of Alfonso XII, whom she 
has just married, and in whose honor all Spain 
flocked to Madrid. No royal nuptials ever caused 
more comment among diplomatists than those 
which were celebrated at the Church of the Ato- 
cha on the 17th of January, with all the splendor 
of ritual and magnificence of ceremonial that the 
Roman Catholic Church can so successfully praec- 
tice in Spain, and which have been so fully de- 
scribed that repetition would be useless. 

The annals of Spanish sovereigns have always 
been peculiarly fertile in romance, but nothing 
therein has ever surpassed in interest the story of 
this roval Castilian lover, who, almost a boy as he 
is, has broken through all obstacles and wedded 
his chosen bride, regardless of diplomatic caleula- 
tions. ‘ Gentlemen,” said he to his counsellors, 
“T] will listen to you on matters of state, but my 
marriage concerns me alone.” Neglected as a 
lad by his wretched mother, and left in glittering 
isolation on the steps of a throne, Don Alfonso 
found in his uncle Montpensier’s family the only 
home that it was ever his privilege to know, and 
formed an attachment to his beautiful cousin Mer- 
cedes which nothing could overthrow. It was in 
vain that his mother, ex-Queen Isabella, raised 
the greatest obstacles to this love match with the 
daughter of the man who had been chiefly instru- 
mental in causing her overthrow, and that the 
moderate party in her train bitterly opposed the 
engagement. He successfully combated all their 
intrigues, and his marriage with “the daughter 
of the Guadalquivir” forms one of the brightest 
chapters in the history of Spain, and recalls mem- 
ories of the faithful loves of Don Pedro and Inez 
de Castro, and Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The young Queen was educated in Paris, and 
is reputed to possess rare intelligence and great 
sweetness of disposition. She dresses, it is said, 
with great simplicity, which makes one wonder 
what she will do witn the trousseau of unheard-of 
splendor bestowed on her by her husband.  Al- 
though of French extraction on her father’s side, 
she is a thorough Spaniard at heart, and in this 
respect is so much disposed to “ out-Herod Herod” 
that it is to be hoped the Spanish nation will 
overlook the only fault they have to find in so fair 
and gracious a princess, and will regard her with 
the same affection as if of pure Castilian blood. 
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Fig. 1.—GRray AND 
Brown STRAW 
Hart. 

For description 

sce Supplement. 


Embroidered Glove Box. 


Tue frame of this glove box is 


made of gilt bronze, with a bettom, 
sides, and lid of card-hoard, lined with 
white satin over a thin layer of wad- 
ding. The outside of the card-board 
pieces designed for the lid and sides 
is covered with puffs of blue satin. 
Three medallions worked on cloth are 
also set on the lid. To work these 
medallions underlay the white cloth 
with blue silk damask, cut out the 
cloth foundation along the outlines of 
the design, and sew fine gold cord 
along the raw edges with fine yellow 
silk. The Smyrna stitching between 
the figures and the point Russe stitch- 
es are worked with blue silk. The rest 
of the embroidery is worked in satin, 
half-polka, chain, end knotted stitch, 
with blue, olive green, and yellow silk. 
The seam made by setting on the em- 
broidery is covered with blue silk 
cord. Bronze chains with balls and 
bronze handles complete the glove 
box, which is closed with a bronze 
lock. 
Glove with Monogram. 

Tuts six-buttoned kid glove is orna- 
mented with a monogram worked in 
satin and half-polka stitch with sad- 
dler’s silk in two shades to match the 
color of the dress. 


Spring Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Biack Cup Boyyet, with 
high crown, and brim caught up in 
revers on both sides. The brim is 
faced with black velvet and bound 
with black satin. Black velvet is 
wound around the crown, and held at 
the right side with a polished steel 
agrafe. Loops of blue and olive sat- 
in, which are continued to the back, 
and are finished with double loops 
and ends, and a bunch of blue cock’s 
feathers with olive tips, complete the 
trimming. 

Figs. 2 and 3.—Briack Cup Boy- 
NET, With moderate crown and narrow 
turned-down brim, edged with brown 
and silver galloon. In the front is an 
arrangement of loops of dark olive 
green and light platina-colored satin 
ribbon, which passes around the 
crown, and is finished with a loop 
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Fig. 3.—Biack Cae Boyyet.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 








GLOVE WITH MonoGRaM. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Water-proor CLoak.—Front anp Back. 
For pattern and description sec Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1-11. 


Fig. 2.—Brown 
Straw I[Lar. 
For description see Supplement. 













and end. <A metal agrafe is set on 
the loops. A spray of fine grasses 
and a dark red rose with leaves trim 
the bonnet, as shown by Fig. 3. A 
tulle ruche forms the inside trim- 


ming. 


STAINS FOR WOOD. 


J ARIOUS kinds of wood, such as 
oak, linden, fir, beech, pine, pop- 
lar, ete., can be caused to assume 
very desirable tints by the applica- 
tion of various stains, which pene- 
trate into the wood and produce a 
complete change of color, the follow- 
ing being among the most desirable: 
For ye llow, the wood is to be treated 
with a hot concentrated solution of 
pierie acid; then dried and_ polished. 
In its manipulation, however, it must 
be remembered that picrie acid is 
highly poisonous. 

For chony black, coat the wood sev- 
eral times with a concentrated solu- 
tion of logwood in distilled water; 
then treat it with acetate of iron of 
14 Baumé until the desired color is 
secured, 

For gray, make two applications 
of a solution of 1 part of nitrate of 
silver in 50 of distilled water; then 
apply hydrochloric acid, and finally 
a tincture of sal ammoniac. Dry 
this in a dark place, and then oil 
and polish. The more dilute the 
solution, the lighter will be the tint 
of gray. 

For light waliut, two coats are to 
be given of a solution of 1 part of 
permanganate of potash in 30 parts 
of distilled water. After the lapse 
of five minutes this is washed with 
water, dried, and polished. The solu- 
tion acts most efliciently when fresh- 
ly prepared. 

For a darker walnut, the operation 
is to be continued after the applica- 
tion of the permanganate of potash, 
by treatment with acetate of iron, 
which brings out the dark veins. 

For the preparation of a dark ma- 
hogany stain, to 15 grams of alkanet- 









root chips add 30 grams of pulverized 
aloes, 30 grams of dragon’s-blood, and 
500 grams of {5 per cent. alcohol, the 


lass vessel covered 
er, and kept in a warm 


whol pl iced it 








with a bi 





place for three or four days, with 
frequent shaking. This should be 
subsequently filtered. The wood is 


first stained with nitric acid, and after 
drying, it is treated with the above 
extract until the desired tint is ob- 
tained. It is then to be dried, oiled, 
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and polished, 
ed for tloors. 

A light mahogany stain is obtained in the same 
manner, excepting that a single application to the 
wood is sufficient. By the use of acetate of iron 
the appearance of the fibres of the genuine ma- 
hogany can be reproduced. 


This is said to be especially suit- 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Evonomy.—Get brocaded gauze, either cream-color 
or pink, to combine with your red silk for a stylish 





evening dress. Illustrations given in late numbers of 
the Bazar will give you better ideas of making than 
any description would. | 

MisNneaPouis.—The flowers and light gloves are ap- 
propriate, 

Bb. C, H.—You will find full directions for crochet 
tatting in Bazar No, 17, Vol. L. 

Beatnioe.—Yoor silk is one of the shades revived 


for spring dresses. Get new brocaded silk, or else 


bourette of kindred shades, and combine with it. Use 
any of the cut paper patterns illustrated in Bazar No, 
9, Vol. XL. Dark blue will continue in vogue, 
steel blue is more stylish than the navy shades, 

Ek. H.—The Scotch ginghams-of mixed black and 
white plaids or stripes make excellent summer dresses 
for school-girls in mourning. A black Mexicaine or 
bourette grevadine will be the suitable dress for nicest 
occasions, 

Datwsy B.—Get striped summer silk, or else the 
small-figured damassce silks for summer ; they sell for 
7 cents up to $1 25 a yard. Choose it "the shade of 
your plain blue silk, or else gray, and make a Mar- 
gherita polonaise by the pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. XI. Two long loops of braided hair in the 
back, with’ Montague waves in front, will dress your 
hair #tylishly 


though 


for any occasion, 

An OLp Suuscnimen.—Your formula for the invita- 
tions ix correct, Put your handkerchief in your pock- 
et, or else suspend it by a chain attached to a ring on 
your finger or on your bracelet. It is immaterial 
Whether the bride is conducted by her father or by 
the groom, unless the father is needed to give her 
away, When, of course, he conducts his daughter to 
the altar, You can buy a stylish summer hat in time 
for Kauster-Sunday. 





K.— Directions for porcelain painting were given in 
Bazar Nos. 19, 33, and 36, Vol. X. 

Mus. G. W. L.—Get plain blue or gray silk to go 
With your sample. 

Manet.—The white lustre would be 
both ball and summer dresses, 
neck in princesse shape, laced behind, and wear with 
a fichu in the daytime. Trim with panels and ruffles 
of pale blue brocaded silk, You can get a suitable 
quality for $1 25 a yard, 

Mus. M. B.—Use the Louis Quinze Princesse Dress 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No.7, Vol. XL Combine 
black brocaded silk with it in the searf, and, if you 
like, as a vest, and perhaps as long gores in the back, 
The pattern will cost you 26 cents, sent by mail from 
this office. 


patterns, 


suitable for 
Make with low square 


Send your bust measure when writing for 


Cinoinnati.—Wear white kid, or silk, or satin slip- 
pers—not black—with your white satin bridal dress, 

Aw OLp Supsertiuen.—Get a square or oblong basket, 
and line it inside with pink or blue silk or silesia, 
Then cover this lining with plain, gathered, or pleated 
Swiss muslin, Dotted or sprigged muslin is most used, 
then muslin with insertions of Valenciennes for fine 
baskets; or else the cover may be of neat striped dim- 
ity, needle-worked in scallops with pink or blue wool. 
Put a trill around the basket, drooping from the top | 
and hiding the sides. A quilling of ribbon around 
the top will hide the seams, Put a gathered pocket in 
each of the tour sides in the basket, and a pincushion 
ia the centre. Then furnish with tiny brush and 
comb, safety-pins, putl-box with violet powder, soap 
in a small silver box, sponge in an oil-silk bag, etc. 

A Supsoriper.,—The bridegroom's name is given first 
in a marriage notice, 

Eriqueti 


A bridal visit should be paid equally 
Whether the marriage was at home or in church. 

Lakk-sipk.—We have trequently described the sig- 
nificance of cards with turned-down corners, and can 
not repeat ourselves, A lady commonly gives her es- 
cort the first and last dances at a party, but should not 
dance too often with any gentleman, | 

Mus. U, V. P.—Get silk or crocheted buttons for 
your black cashmere and silk dress. Boys of one or 
two years wear black kid buttoned boots without 
heels. Itis now the comfortable fashion to keep chil- 
dren in shoes without heels until they are eight or ten 
years of age. Small round hats of lace or of soft 
White chip are worn by boys just in short clothes. 

R. K. L.—The sleeveless jacket will be suitable. 
Consult the plates, of which cut paper patterns are 
giv n, in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XL, 
mer dresses, 


for hints about sum- 
We are not prepared to say when we 
will give new patterns of boys’ and girls’ clothes; we 
shall 4 
them. 

k. L. W.—Puainted pottery can not be baked in an 
ordinary range, 

Inpiandanks (Waltham, Massachusetts).— Nettie J.” 
used an ordinary cream jar, such as is used for the old- 
fashioned dasher churn, 

Mus. 8. (Charlotte, Michigan).—Any pictures will an- 
ewer for the Indian jars for pot-pourri, either cut from 
chintz, Japanese silks, or the colored stamped-out de- 
signs sold in sheets at all fancy stationery stores, 

Mrs. P. C, (S. H. Falls, Massachusetts).—Ist. If there 
is nota la amount of material used, the odor would 
be lost in a great measure in a large jar, 
small one may at times be closed tightly. 
halt-gallon Mason jar, such 
fruit, etc. 2d. We 


larg ge stone or 


give them when any successful novelty suggests 





whereas a 
We use a 
as is used for canning 
should suppose you could find 
earthen jars in any china store. See an- 
gwer to * Indian Jars.” 8d. Cotton is used in order to 
absorb the perfume and hold it. 4th. That is option- 
al. We have one standing in a hall, the lid of which 
(an embellished soup plate) answers for a card-receiver, 
It stands in a corner, and is tour feet high. 





“THE LOVELIEST OF HER SEX” 
Would not be so considered were she minus that 
peerless charm, a pure and fresh complexion. | 
The most exquisitely moulded features, the most 
graceful figure, the most luxuriant tresses, eae | 
half their effect if not accompanied by that | 
grand essential of beauty. Bear this in mind, 
ladies, and lose no time in seeuring it by the | 
use of Lairp’s Boom or Yorn, which will as- | 
suredly mend every complexional defect, and es- | 
tablish that delicate purity and softness of the | 
skin which is so desirable.—[ Cov] 
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ABANDONED AT SEA. 


At all times ships of one kind or another are 
floating about at sea, abandoned by officers and 


} crew,in what seems a very hopeless condition. 


Some are dismantled and mere hulks, some are 
swimming keel upwards, some are water-logged, 
but being laden with timber will not sink, but 
are driven hither and thither as the wind and 
waves may direct. So people afflicted with Ca- 
tarrh, bronchitis, and consumption are aban- 
doned by physicians and friends as incurable, 
yet thousands of such are annually restored to 
perfect health by the use of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
temedy and Dr. Pieree’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. The Catarrh Remedy is unequalled as a 
svothing and healing local application, while the 
Discovery purifies and enriches the blood, and im- 
parts tone and vigor to the whole system. 
Vivo, La., April 17, 1877. 

Dr. Prerce: 

Dear Sir,—I suffered for twelve years with 
that most offensive and loathsome of all diseases 
—catarrh, My taste and smell were completely 
destroyed. I procured a supply of Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy and your Golden Medical Dis- 
covery, Which I used according to directions, 
and a complete and permanent cure was speed- 
ily effected. I take pleasure in recommending 
them to all afflicted. 

Ever thankfully yours, 
Ciara E. Went. 

Waoprye River, Burvixeron Co., N, J., Feb. 28,1877, 
Dr. Pierce : 

Lear Sir,—Your Golden Medical Discovery is 
the best medicine for coughs, colds, and consump- 
tion Lever knew. It has saved my life. 

Respectfully yours, 
Com.] Heten B. McAnNey. 





Ww. T. Mason, Esq., of St Louis, writes: “The 
relief Jonas Wurtcoms’s AstHMA Remepy afforded 
me was perfect; I have not had a bad night 
since taking it. This complaint has troubled me 
for a long time, and I have tried many things, 
but in no case found any relief until the Remedy 

came to hand.”—[ Com. j 





AD VERTISHMEN'TS 5 


AS EK ieee. 


sis BROADWAY, N.Y. 


My Fall importations of Honiton a Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on lace-making just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zephyrs 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, and all 
materials for Needlework, all at the lowest prices, 
Fringes and Buttons made to order, to match any 
color, Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders, 
Sumples sent. 


Every Piano Player should have them. 
** FLAKES OF SNOW” Waltzes. 
Sent on receipt of 35c. (postpaid). 
L. ¢ » STRATEMEYER, 31 Broad St., Elizabeth, N. J. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


”) 50 ILLUSTRATIONS, SAMPLES, Price- 
~e List, and handsome pattern on Linen, 50c., 
How to Work Embroidery, 25c. How to 
Work Crewel, 25c. ime. GURNEY & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y., Lace and Lace Pattern 
Manutacturers and Importers ot Lace Braids. 
I \DI ES Ny T will send a Recipe for beautifying 
Ai 40) the skin, making at 70 the face as fair 
as aninfant’s. Nothing injurious. Send $100 to 
Miss E. HE NRIQU ES, P. oO. Box | 110, Brooklyn, N 1 ee 





( Very Be st, Latest Styie Cards, no 2 alike, with 
4 name, We, STAR CARD CO.,, Clintonville, Conn. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Fi New York. 


HUMAN HAIR 
AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 
Magic Beautifier for the Complexion, imparts a briH- 
jant transparency, removes tan, freckles, pimples, and 
all skin blemishes. Warranted to be harmless. A Spe- 
cialty. $1 per Box 

F. Coudray’s ““ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for bleaching any dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated Vegetable Veloutine Face 
Powder. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated Indelible Vegetable Face and 
Lip Rouge. $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

“ Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest Blonde to the darkest 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. $1 50 per Box. 

Something new. F.Coudray’’ ALBURNINE will 
give the hait a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
ion in Europe now. W arranted to be harmless. $2 50 
per Bottle. 

The Finest Stock of Human Hair ever exhibited, for 
which Gold and Silver Medals were awarded. A mag- 
nificent assortment of Switches,Curls, Invisible Fronts 
for young and old, Coiffures, the latest Parisian styles, 
at prices to suit all. 

Immense success of our newly invented 

MARIE ANTOINETTE SWITCH, 
Made of the finest quality, all long hair. It can be 
dressed in the most fashionable sty les, with the great- 
est of ease, forming Coiffure for ‘Front and Back, at 
$6, $8, $10, ‘$12, $15, and upward. Ladies buying one 
will be taught tree of charge how to arrange the same. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, zUc. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Cc ombings made up in the most approved mun- 
ner, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

Advice given by a French artist how to arrange 
the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

_ Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 
ises. 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 


YT N 1 102 Walker St., 
BEN T LEY BROS., Manufacturers of Ar- 
tistic Hand-Embroidery and Novelties in La= 
dies? Fancy Work, Applique Pattern, 
Crewel Work, Embroidery Materials, 
&c. Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


sEATTY 


Beatty’s — plan, viz.: A $650 Piano for 
$1753 $3 40 Cabinet Fe oh Organ for only $95, 
kc. WARRANTED FOR SIX YEARS 
and sent on 15 DAYS TEST trial. Address 
DAN'L F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey, U. S.A, A. 


Choice Flower Seeds 


ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. To induce every 
person to try our unsurpassed Flower Seeds, we 
will send our prize collection of 40 packets, su- 
perb varieties, for $1 00. Worth thiee times the 
eg Seed and Plant Catalogue for stamp. 

_AE 10W. ARD & CO., Pontoosuc, Hancock Co. Ill. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


| AO EXTRA. FINE Mixed Cards, with nae, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 






































WEAK LUNGS are cruelly racked, 












jg 


J and the general strength gradually wasted 
by a persistent Cough, which Dr. Jayne's Ex- 
pectorant may be relied on to cure. 


It will certainly bene- 


fit you also, if troubled with either Asthma or Bronchitis. 








WALTER BAKER & 60,’S 


CHOCOLATE 


These Preparations have 
becn the standard of puri- 





ty and excellence for near- 





ly one hundred years, and 





have gained a world-wide 
reputation. They are pure, 

ress 
nutritious, and healthy. 





Cocoa contains as much 
flesh-forming matter as 
beef. 












AND COCOA. 


Broma, an excellent food 
for Invalids, and unrival- 
led in delicacy and aroma. 
Breakfast Cocoa —a gen- 
eral favorite. Baker’s No. 
1Chocolate—the very best 
preparation of plain Choco- 
late in the market. Vanil- 
la Chocolate—unsurpassed 
ET 
in flavor and quality. 





(a Awarded the Highest Premium at the 


Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Expositions. 





ROYA 


BAKING 
POWDER. 


Absolutely Pure 


The leading American Powder. 
from standard Grape Cream Tartar, and 
“Royal Baker,” the most perfect Baking | 


Uniformly pure and reliable. 
perfectly wholesome. 
owder Cook-book in the world, sent for 10 cents. 


Full aula and full strength. Made 
All Grocers authorized to guarantee it. The 


Acdress ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 





WAR NER BROS’ CORSETS 


Are justly celebrated for their ipa style 
and workmanship. To 


HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusting 
pads, hasa world-wide reputation. Priec $1.50. 
Their Nursing Corset is the delight of 
every mother. Price, $1.75. Their new 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
(120 bones), is warranred he to break 
down overthe hips. Price, $1.2 
For sale by leading micnoas. Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Warner r Bros, 851 Broadway, N. Y. 


T0 LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


My List comprises all the old favorites and many of 
the newer sorts. Also,a collection of Ornamental Grass- 
es, They are put up in neat packets with the common 
German and Botanic name of Seed, a description of 
the flower, and directions for planting on each packet. 

The sorts named by parties ordering, or my selection, 

Sent bi mail, postpaid, at the following rater: Per T 
packets, 25 cts. per 14 packets, 50 cts.; per 39 packets, 
$1 00. F. E. McALLISTER, 
Snecessor to Sheppard & McAllister, 29 Fulton St., N.Y. 

Postage stamps accepted. Please mention this paper. 


NOVELTY 


BABY CARRIAGE. 


Send for Circular to 


L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 Broadway, New York. 
(NEXT BLOOK ABOVE STEWART’S.) 
Beware of Imitations. 


A CHARMING SIFT 2: 


tiest PICTURES you ever saw—Flowers, Fruit, Land- 
scapes, Autumn Leaves, Birds, Animals, Children, 
Beautiful Ladies, &c., for decorating Pottery, Vases, 
Scrap-Books, &c., and a five weeks’ subscription to 
Idle Hours, 4 16-page illustrated family weekly, 
filled with Charming Stories by able writers, Humor- 
ous Selections, Poetry, Puzzles for the young folks, 
&c., all sent free to every reader of this paper who 
will forward at once 15 cents to pay mailing expenses. 
We make this unparalleled offer to introduce our 
paper into new families. Stamps taken. Address 
M.T. RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 397 Broad- 
way, New York. Splendid Prizes—Ore: ins, Watches, 
Silverware, &c.—for clubs. Rare chance for agents, 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s latest and best story, ‘‘ Pomeroy 
Abbey,” just commenced. 


ote Gitar, 
STEEHEL PENS 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Dr.T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 


Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, 
and gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its 
naturalness of operation is such that the use of a cos- 
metic is not suspected, and is the only preparation that 
meets the wants of refined Ladies who require a harm- 
less and efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Gow» 
RaUD, the celebrated Chemist. Sold by all Druggists. 
Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, New York. 


ROSES |T'55, R05E8 
EXTRA 
$1.00 per Dozen. ic. per Dozen. 
BEDDING PLANTS, Zoe. per Dozen. 
All first class, guaranteed. Send tor Catalogue FREE, 
Address, BB. P. Critehell, Cincinnati, o. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may apply to Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


A HANDSOME CHROMO PORTRAIT OF 


1 THY N 
HIS HOLINESS LEO XIII, 
ae an yer in a the publishers by 
is Grace Archbishop OC 
sent eta on eel in of FIFTY CENTS. 
Address CHROMO DEPARTMENT, National Bureau 
of Engraving, 435 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


RUBBER TYPE! 


ratus, $1 50 by mail; sample of Type ae pr tee 6c. 
Address RUBBER TYPE CO., Mallet Creek, Obio. 
EAFNESS and ¢ CAT. ARRH.— A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
tree of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CL: ARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 





























Cases of 125 
movable let- 
be sth anon 














~ Linnary or Conaress, 
Copyricut Orrior, W yore f 
To wit: Be 17 Rememberep that on the Ist day of 
February, Anno Domini 187s, JACOB ABBOTT of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
words following, to wit: 
HISTORY OF CYRUS THE GREAT. By Jacoz 
Annort. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claime as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States = copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal for 14 years from March 19, 1S7S, at 
which time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 


BAZAR 


FASHION- PLATE, 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3-cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in size, —: wil be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed t 
JAMES McCALL & CO., 48 East’ 14th St., heed York. 


95 FANCY C ARDS, Snows ike, Dam: isk, €c.,110 2 alike, 
«#7 with name, 1Uc. _Nassav Cc arp Co, ; Nassau, NY. 


EXCURSION Tosail June2ith. Ap- 

i) PE ply to Prof. A. Lone- 
MAN, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

9! ) & ELEGANT Cards, ( 25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 

with name 10c. Helen Read & Co.,New Haven Ct. 








FRENCH Stamping Patterns. F. Bapovrgav, 
N.Y. Send for Circular, 


removed to 374 Bowery, 
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HARPER 





"S BAZAR. 











pe any 


= GENUINE 


Is bound to attain SUCCESS. Really FINE 
GOODS at really LOW PRICES will inevitably 
attract Large Patronage. This explains why 
to-day the ELITE of New York City and vicinity 
purchase their LINGERIE at our Establishment. Our 
assortment of French HAND-EMBROIDERED UN- 
DERCLOTHING is the largest in the United States. 
Every steamer from Havre brings us the latest and 
richest Parisian Novelties. Our variety of DOMES- 
TIC MACHINE-SEWED UNDERWEAR is positive- 
ly endless, and includes the richest designs in BRE- 
TON NIGHT-DRESSES, POMPADOUR CHEMISES, 
PRINCESSE SKIRTS, &c. As regards materials, 
quality of work, &c., we furnish THE BEST, 
For that divine little article known as ** BABY» 
we offer the neatest and sweetest designs in LONG and 
SHORT SLIPS, ROBES, CLOAKS, &c., trimmed with 
WHITE & COLORED EMBROIDERIES, TORCHON 
& VALENCIENNES LACE, &c., in exquisite designs. 

Every day Ladies come to our counters wondering 
and doubting, and, after the most hurried examination, 
feel compelled to acknowledge that Our Goods are as 
much finer as our prices are lower than those of any 
other house in the city. 














Dear Madame,—We cordially invite you to pay us 
a visit of examination. Let no possible preju- 
dice hold you back! Our Lady attendants will take 
pleasure in exhibiting Our Goods without feeling that 
they place you under the slightest obligation to pur- 
chase. Very respectfully, 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


__ Between 24th & 25th Sts., N. Y. City. 
Fhe 





1.50 a ar 
> cents 6 mor 
20 centsa fetes 
Very Best 


Laly’s Magazine, 


ave CARRIC 
a 







We will mat 4793 
the Pattern and 
Cloth Model of “he Gar- 
vick” for 10 cents (or 3 
stamps). ‘New Dol- 
man” for 15 cents (or 5 
stamps). 

Or both for vag cents 
(or Six Stam 

duth of these patterns 

will be the favorites for 
Spring and Summer wear. 

Ve want youto sce our 
Book and test our patterns. 


Smith’s Instroction-Book and Catalogue 


Hundreds of Large Illustrations of the 
NewsStyles, with ample Instr uctionsin “ Home 
Dressmuiking,” " “Cutung Out,” “Fitting,” ete. 

Send Two Stamps and get it by return mail. 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Editor, 


16 East 14th Street, N, Y. City. 


* New Dolman.’ 


ay - 0. Box 50 


S. T. TAYLOR, 


816 Broadway, N.Y., 
Importer of French Fashions & Journals. 
OPENING 
OF 
IMPORTED TRIMMED PATTERNS 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 6th, 1878. 

Spring Designs—by the leading artists of Paris, 
selected by our own French Houses, will be displayed. 

French Fashion Journals—‘Le Bon Tm,” 
“La Mede — and ‘ Revue de la Mode." Speci- 
men copie s 31 2 

S.7T. TAY LOR?S_the only perfect System in the 
world for cutting Ladies’ Dresses thoroughly taught 
at this establishment.  Iilustrated Circular mailed 
upon application free. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, Cs. Lumen rr 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ” errr Tre Ty 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Amy TWO, COG FOR o ccscecccvcevendvescne 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year..........+0.+6- 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 
The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 
scriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 
temittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chauce of loss. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
_FRANKLIN Sqrvare, New York. 





95> is = ia alike, with name, in | superb Manecon 
lécta. 7 pac ks, 1.00. Best lot ever offered. 
se All Pe “More than pleased.’’ Agents wanted. Cata- 


logue and samples uc. J, A. Mogeint, Forton, N. Ye 


[ANTE 
W AN (4 Service and to report crime. Pay 


liberal. Inclose stamp, and address AMERICAN AND 
Evropean Secret Service Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 13¢.; or 40 in 
case 13¢c. Ontfit10c. DOWD & CU., Bris tol, Conn. 


_ Men in each State for the Detective 





i878 JONES 1840 


NOVELTIES. 

DRESS GOODS. A 
2) 
OVO. 
: Oo i ES 
GLOVES. G 0 Fanoy Goons. 
_ O O pene 

SHAWLS. O a HOSIERY. 
SUITS. OG” “oO 





BOYS’ SUITS. 


SACQUES. MILLINERY. 


Laces. 


Eighth Avenue 





Eighth Avenue 





AND 


Nineteenth Street. . Nineteenth Street. 





| 

| 

on * 

J ONES 

SHOES. “te SILKS. 
RIBBONS. ! Oo _Q CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. a? pomustics. 
UPHOLSTERY. o5 A oo CARPETS. 


FURNITURE. ~\y~ Housefurnishing Goods. 








Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 


_> 
(er Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
rompt attention. Samples and Cata-= 
ogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


SPRING SEASON. 

We are daily opening the latest styles in Dress Goods, 
Silks, Suits, Hosiery, and other Departments, at the 
Lowest Prices for years. 

Our Spring Cate alogue will be ready about March 15, 
and we will gladly forward it to all applic ants, 

Mail Orders promptly and care efully i Hed. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Price 25c. 
The Illustrated Book of Patterns of an extensive as- 
sortment of Barbes, Tie Ends, Parasol Covers, Fichus, 
Collars, Cuffs, Lace Strips, Necklaces, Head-Dresses, 
Lambrequins, Tidies, &c., &c., of the Newest and most 
Fashionable Styles. Also showing the Quantity of 
Material required for each Design, Cost, &c. 

Mme. GURNEY ‘& t o., 
P.O. Box 3527. Wil Broadway, N.Y. 


4 \ ‘Flowered, Diamond, 1 ‘ARDS "S no2 —_ 10¢, 


Watered, Damask 
Name neatly printed on all, Star Printing Co., i or Ct. 








60 DECALCOMANIE or TRANSFER PICTU RES, 
10c. ; 60 Scrap or Jar Pictures, 10¢e.—all postpaid. 
J.W.F RIZZELL, 478 W. Baltimore St, Baltimore, Md. 


James MeCreary & Co, 


Broadway & 11th St. 


Special Sale 
Colored Dress Silks, 


At the extremely low price of 


ONE DOLLAR. 


These goods are 22 inches wide, of the best Lyons 
manufacture, leading Spring Colors, and cost $i 50 
gold to produce. 


Also, 


A FRESH LOT OF 
Damasse Silks, 


26-inch, at One Dollar per yard; 
24-inch, all Silk Armure, $1.00, 
One-half cost of ast of production. 


2. 








~ Fashionable Cards, no two no two ) alike, swith n: name, 10c. 
postpaid, _ GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y 


ses FLO 


ne metil and guarantee their 
in good condition, 


all flowering bulbs, for 3 
2 all flowering bulbs, for = $1.00 
Bc ‘arnatic 2 $1. 
6 Hardy F loweriug Shrubs, 6 sorts, for $1.00 
A hundred other things ‘cheap. 
An 90-page Illustrated Catalogue free to all applicants. 


Also.an immense Steck of Fruit 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, 
etc 64-page Pb ed 1 trees, 

Bes se 16- =page price list free. . 24th 
year. 13 Creenhouses. 400 Acres. 


STORRS | HARRISON. & x CO. 


LLLE, 








2 
4 
| us... SeeOne er 





CARDS, 25 styles, 10c. i or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
20c. swith name. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


MIXED CARDS i in a Case, 13c.: in Gold, 20e. 
Agent's Outtit, Wc. GEO. TURNER, Bristol, Ct. 


with name, 10c. and stamp. 
L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn. 
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KINGSHORD’S 


OSWEGO CO 


RN STARCH. 


PURE AND DELICATE—PREFERABLE TO BERMUDA ARROW-ROOT. 
To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T. KINGSFORD & SON is on each Box and on each Package. 





JUST RECEIVED 


A FRESH IMPORTATION OF 


REAL INDIA SHAWLS, 


Latest Designs and Colorings. 


AT. STEWART & ul, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


INFANTS 
| [= 
-~ 7 & 
And Young Children’s Wear. Complete wardrobes, 
containing 38 pieces, for $65, and single articles at 
equally low prices. Cambric Night-Slips from 5c. to 
$1 65, and Children’s Short Nainsook Dresses from $2. 


BABY 


Lawn Baskets at $4 75, and in Organdy, trimmed with 
Lace and Ribbon, at $6. Babies’ Lace Caps and Bonnets 
a specialty. These goods are cheap, and the quality 
and finish is such as will guarantee wear. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt attention, 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y, 





We will make special reductions in Silks, 
Colored, and Fancy, Black C 
Shawls, Cloaks, Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets, &e. 

Send for Samples. Goods sent to all parts. Prompt- 
ness and satisfaction guar: ante ed. 


RODGERS & “ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 Fighth Avenue, N. Y. 


bag may PATTERNS.—Circwars free, 
or Stameep Sampres of 100 designs for ae 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, v. ¥. 


Black, 


ashmeres, Crapes, Laces, 





A sple ndid opportunity to acquire a valuable iin con- 
venient library at an insignificant outlay of money.— 
Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


Harvey's Hall- Hour deries. 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY: 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &e. 
Special Inducements to Librarians and 
Private Buyers. 


25 VOLUMES IN A BOX FOR $5. 


15 CENTS EACH, 
The Turks in Europe. By Edward A. Freeman, 
Kate Cronin's Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
Teuder Recollectious of Irene Macgillicuddy. 


20 CENTS EACH. 
Thompson ‘Hall. By Anthony Trollope. Tllustrated, 
Oliver Cromwell. By Knatchbull-Hugessen. 





Diendonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 

The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 

The Jilt. By Charles Read Illustrated. 

The Mill of St. Herbot. By ass eS. Macquoid. 
The House on the Beach. By George Meredith. 
Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 

Jews and their Persecutors. By Eugene Law vrence. 
Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. By 
Mr. Giltil’s Love Story. By George E 
Janet’s Repentance. By Georg 
Poor Zeph! By F.W. Robinson. 

Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 

Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 

The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. 

A Shadow on the Threshold. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Brother Jucob—The Lifted Veil. By George Eliot. 


George 











25 CEN 
Tales from Shake~peare. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 
When the Ship Comes Home. By Besant and Rice, 
Early England. By Fred. York-Powell. 
England a Continental Power. By L. Creighton. 
Rise of the People. By James Rowley. 
Tudors and the Reformation. By M. Cre 
Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. B. 
University Life in Anc’t Athens. By W 
Primer of Greek Literature. By Engene Lawrence. 
Primer of Latin Literature. By E1 
Primer of Mediaeval Literature. 
Peter the Great. 


‘TS EACH, 


Comedies. 


ighton. 
M. Cordery. 
. W. Capes, 


igene Lawrence, 
By Eugene Lawrence. 
By John Lothrop Motley. 
Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 
Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 

The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 

Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 

Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay. 

The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 
William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 

Samuel Johnson. By Lord Macaulay. 

John Hampden—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macaulay. 
Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 
Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Milton—Lord Byron. Lord Macaulay. 
My Lady's Money. By Wilkie Collins, 

Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. ‘Be sant and Rice. 
Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 

David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 


Moltke's Letters from Russia, Tr'd by Grace Bigelow. 


Pustisnep BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Cr A selection of twenty-five volumes from the above 

Series will be sent by mail ( postage prepaid.to any 

part of the United States, on receipt of Five Dollars. 


The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 
postage Sree. 


in box), 
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* Can I OFFER YOu ANY REFRESHMENTS?” 


FACETIZ. 


Or the shop-keepers of the Bazar at Constantinople 
a large proportion are not Osmanlis, but Armenian 
Christians and Jews. One of these having asked fifty 
francs a piece for Broussa silk which was worth twen- 
ty, the customer said to him, “‘ Why are you all such 
fools as to ask three times the value of every thing ? 
The only effect of it is to prevent people from buying, 
or even from coming to the Bazar at all, since they 
know they will be robbed.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders and replied, “ Que 
voulez-vous? We have three Sabbaths here. On Fri- 
day the Mussulmans go to mosque ; on Saturday Jews 
a to synagogue ; on Sunday Christians go to church. 

hree days lost in the week! Ciel! we are obliged to 
make all our profit on the other four days. It’s a great 
abuse. We have two religions too many.” 


Gee. ~carGoany 
A WELL-KNOWN Girt or Tur Pertop—Em-Bezzle. 
— ~~» —-— 


Sveerstive.—When Angelina and Edwin first mar- 
ried they took a sweet little villa, and called it the 
* Bird’s Nest ;” they have since removed to a commo- 
dious house, which they have named the “ Hen-Coop.” 

—_—_—>—— 


OBLIGING! 
Misrress. “ Mary, has that parcel of stationery ar- 
rived yet from the store ?” 
Pan.or-Maip. “No, ma’am. But I can lend you a 
few sheets of my own note-paper, if you don’t mind 
using my monnygram.” 


—_—_>——— 
HARD LABOR. 


Parisn Lapy. “We can not give help unless we 
know more about you. Where do you live ?” 

Grier. “ At home, mem.” 

P. L. “What's your father ?” 

Girw. “ A working-man, mem.” 

P. L. “Where does he work ?” 

Girt. “ He don’t do no work, mem; please, he’s on 


strike.” ° 
AN ARITHMETICAL STORY. 


“ Add-laide,” he thus addressed her, “‘ whence this-ab- 
straction? These sighs and tears but multiply-'ccasions 
of division between us.” 

* Away !” she cried, and thus divided him. 

“ Your practice, Sir, of late, has been that of a vul- 

fraction of a man. My heart you tare, and tret 
me like a child.” 

“Tt is for your own interest, madam, that I tot up 
all the—” 

She “‘ went into” him at once, and with the aid of 
the poker she “ put down one and carried two” more 
blows on his head, remarking that he was a mere 
cipher in her eyes, and consequently a naught-y man. 








| il 








“May I HAVE THE PLEASURE OF THE NEXT WALTZ?” 


A DRESS REHEARSAL. 


Very venomous indeed must be the mind of the man 
who could taunt an arithmetician that was rather hard 
of hearing with being a deaf adder, 


na Mt Aste 

Natvurat History.—Animals lick each other from 
motives of affection. The reverse is generally the case 
with man. 


Astronom1oaL.—The moon is a discontented planet. 
It is always changing its quarters, 


muginiicadippeaatiati 

A lady of Chicago who was buying a pair of panta- 
loons for her son, on being asked by the salesman how 
—_ her boy was, replied, ‘‘ About six inches taller 
and somewhat smarter than you are.” 























BEForE. 


AFTER. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE CHILDREN’S CARNIVAL. 


WHAT EVERY ONE TAKES AT THIS DELIGHTFUL PERIOD 
OF THE YEAR—Cold. 

—_—_~—_——_ 

Turn, Turn Acarn.—Early rising was strongly ad- 
vocated by the Duke of Wellington, who used to say, 
“When a man turns over in it is high time to turn 
out of it.” No doubt he believed that “ one good turn 
deserves another.” 


1 Wild 





PutLosopur0aL.—The mildest thing won't stand too 
much. Milk and water will turn if the weather comes 


it too warm. 
————_> 


A witty French lady, who was an “ adopted” member 
of a famous military corps, when a cigar was lighted in 
her presence, with the remark, “‘ I suppose they smoke 
in your regiment ?” said, ‘‘ Yes, but not in my company.” 








Tue WALTz. 


The pupils in a school were asked to give in writing 
the difference between a biped and a quadruped. One 
boy gave in the following: ‘ A biped ban two legs and 
a quadruped has four legs; therefore the difference 
between a biped and a quadruped is two legs.” 

ccteqreniilibaneirmene 


WEATHER OR NOT. 


Mr. Tremues. “I assure you, Mrs. Jones, I would 
never go out at all, if I could help it, in this dreadful 
climate—one day cold, the next hot. What miserably 
wretched weather we have !” 

Mrs. Jones. ‘‘ We do indeed, Mr. Tremmles; but try 
and bear up ; it’s better than none, you know.” 


PE ES 
TIME WORKS WONDERS. 


Srren Parent (to rome America). “When I was 
zoe age, Sir, I got up at five, cooked my own break- 
ast, and cleaned my own boots.” 

Youne Dutirvt. “ Yes, but then you hadn’t got me 
about you who knew the ropes, to set you a better 


examp ‘ 
“ S$QUIGGLUMS,” 


Scuoor-Mistress (just beginning a nice, improving 
lesson upon minerals to the juniors). “‘ Now what are the 
principal things we get out of the earth ?” 

Yoururvut Anauer (etat. 4, confidently). ‘‘ Worms.” 


> 
SOMETHING WRONG SOMEWHERE. 


Master. “ Bridget, have yon seen my Ulster ?” 
Bringer (usually very civil). ** No, sure and I haven't; 
and what's more, I don’t want to. Me brother had one 
on his leg onst, and I never want to see another.” 
Paes RE 


Foop ror Rerentance—Mince-piec eaten late at night. 


——__—¥_~>—_——_ 
LIVE AND LEARN. 


Sunpay-scuoo. Traoner. “And why did Aaron 
make a golden calf ?” 

Saarr Cuiip. “ Please, miss, because he hadn't got 
enough gold to make a cow.” 

—_—-————— 

Wuy Laptes arr oaLtep Dvoxs.—Because they are 
not all tame. Because there is a good deal of sport to 
be got out of the wild ones. Because they may be 
captured. Because they may be sold. Because, as 
proved by the results of the public examinations, they 
may be plucked. Because, as we can see in the illus- 
trated newspapers, they may be drawn. Because they 
may be beautifully done, a good deal of butter being 
usually employed in the process. Because they are 
often well basted. Because they are always dressed 
in some fashion for dinner. Because they have long 
bills. Because there are always plenty of them in the 
market. 
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